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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——~—— 
E news from Afghanistan is threatening, though up to 
Friday it was not reported in the T'imes, which appears to be 
careless of its old véle as the first newspaper in the world, and to 
e contented, in an hour when officials are untrustworthy, with 
gemi-official information. Telegrams received by the Daily News 
and Standard, however, dated Lahore and Cabul, Wednesday, an- 
nouncethat Mahommed Jan has left Ghuzni for Cabul with 25,000 
men, that the Kohistanis are rising to join them, and that the 
Shinwaris, who can muster strong on the Khyber, have agreed to 
threaten communications. It is added, that although Shirpore 
has been strengthened, the works are very extensive, and it will 
take all General Roberts’s force to defend them ; while it is in- 
timated that Mahommed Jan may this time have cannon. We 
doubt that last statement, unless he waits till the snow has 
cleared away, which may be another month; but experienced 
observers on the spot, and the Persian news-letter writers, 
obviously expect a second combination against Cabul. There 
is force to resist it, but there is not force to do anything further, 
and General Roberts is said to have asked for reinforcements. 
His native soldiers suffer terribly from the cold, which brings 
on pneumonia, and a form of depression which amounts to 
disease. 


The correspondent of the Standard, evidently a responsible 
person and probably inspired, telegraphs, in very decided lan- 
guage, his view of the need that the Government should declare 
its policy. Till then, all is unrest and excitement. The dissatis- 
faction exists among our own people, as well as the Sirdars. 
“Strenuous efforts are being made to induce the leading men of 
the country to co-operate with the Government, but it is certain 
that they will not do so until we have definitely announced our 
purpose of withdrawal or of remaining. In either case, we 
should stand better than we do now. If we remain permanently, 
many of the chiefs, assured of the folly of resistance, would at 
once accept the situation ; should we announce our intention of 
withdrawing, all the chiefs would co-operate in selecting a 
Government to succeed us. Until we announce our policy, 
nothing can be done; on that head, all opinions are in agree- 
ment.” It is impossible for either party to question that this 
is sound ‘advice. 


The Liberals and Tories have settled on the candidates who 
are to contest the seat for Liverpool vacated by the death of 
Mr. J. Torr. The Liberals have accepted Lord Ramsay, eldest 
son of the Earl of Dalhousie, and representative of the great 
Marquis, a stout Liberal, who unhesitatingly condemns the 
foreign policy of the Government, “ which, for the first time, 
has made England act the part of Bombastes Furioso;” and 
will support land-law reform. The Tories, on the other hand, 
have selected Mr. Edward Whitley, an extremely popular local 
Solicitor, who will vote steadily for the Government, who 
professes strong Church principles, and on whose behalf 
Lord Sandon intends to speak. Mr. Whitley is spoken 
of by his admirers as the “ Protestant candidate,” and 





will undoubtedly poll a heavy vote. It will be impossible, 
however, to raise the cry of being a destructive against the 
heir to an earldom and the great Panmure rent-rol], and local 
popularity is not always preferred to ability for the House of 
Commons. As the “interests ” will be pretty equal in Liver- 
pool, and the constituency is enormous, exceeding sixty thou- 
sand, the battle will really be fought round the foreign policy of 
the Government. It is believed in Liverpool that the election 
may take place on Wednesday or Thursday week, and so give 
Parliament, on its assembling, a valuable hint. 


Sir Garnet Wolseley, though a good General, lacks, we fear, 
tact as a Governor. In his speech at Pretoria, which has greatly 
irritated the Boers, he told them that it was impossible to grant 
them representative government, for 2,000 men were camping on 
the High Veldt and talking treason ; and that no Government 
in England, Whig, or Tory, or Radical, “ would dare to give back 
the country.” The Ministry in England would always maintain 
a considerable body of troops in the province, and would assist 
it “not only in a political, but in a monetary point of view.” 
He also intimated that the Transvaal would remain British 
for ever. We hope it will, believing that the Boers need more 
enlightened leadership on native questions, and that they are 
taking an unfair advantage of a security obtained for them by 
British exertions ; but all this forcing the hand of the Govern- 
ment is most imprudent. The pledge of self-government to 
the Boers has not been discussed in Parliament, and the 
newspapers which go out by this mail will show Sir Garnet that 
there is hesitation on the Transvaal question among the 
strongest supporters of the Ministry. Even the Times is 
ready to throw them over. The ultimate decision will be, we 
believe, for retention; but there will be, and must be, some 
compromise as to self-government, which will be hampered 
by Sir Garnet’s vehemence. If, moreover, he is going to try 
Mr. Erasmus for encouraging Secocoeni—as appears from the 
news of his arrest—he should not publicly threaten before trial 
to hang him whenever caught. The Boer may deserve it as 
much as the Governor thinks he does, but injustice of that 
sort “ demoralises the guillotine.” 


Sir William Harcourt made a most entertaining as well 
as instructive speech at Birmingham on Tuesday, which 
he began by complimenting Birmingham on being selected 
rather specially by the Conservatives as the centre of their 
superstitious fears. Conservatives lived on the manufac- 
ture of bogeys. Russia is for the present their foreign bogey, 
as France used to be. But Birmingham has a monopoly of 
their domestic bogeys. For a long time their great bogey was 
the senior Member for Birmingham,—Mr. Bright. But now 
“Mr. Bright had been deposed from the high rank of a destruc- 
tive spirit to the inferior rank of a guardian angel, and by a 
sort of apostolic succession, Mr. Chamberlain has been conse- 
crated the archbogey of Toryism...... by the terror of whose 
name Tory mothers keep their infants in order.” However, Sir 
William Harcourt, though a moderate Liberal himself, had not 
been able to discover Mr. Chamberlain’s cloven-foot. Possibly 
he was not quite sound on the Thirty-nine Articles, “ but that 
is only because I have not yet had time fully to explain them 
to him.” Nevertheless, he was the typically diabolic politician, 
for the Tories. We will suggest a reason for the superstition 
of the Tories about Birmingham. Birmingham, in some sense, 
carried the great Reform Act of 1832 by its great popular 
demonstration. Birmingham has returned three Liberals, even 
in the teeth of a great reaction, and with a minority seat for 
the minority to win, if there were any worth counting. Bir- 
mingham has no Jingoes. Therefore, the most “advanced” 
of the Members for Birmingham is encircled by Tories with 
the aureole of a sort of diabolic distinction. 


Sir William Harcourt defended, in an equally amusing strain, 
the practice of political prophecy, as the ordinary work and 
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duty of statesmen, showing that it is nothing but the habit of 
inferring by experience of the past to the probabilities of the 
future. You might, by the help of such experience, always be 
pretty sure that if the Conservatives “enter on office with a 
surplus, they will leave it with a deficit,’—that they will make 
at least one war, or probably two, in a year,—that they will 
conclade a glorious peace one month, to be followed by extended 
hostilities the next,—that if they disclaim annexation, they will 
shortly annex,—and that before they have been long in office, 
the most prudent and sensible of their members will leave 
them. All policy is prophecy, It is not to be complained of 
that the Government prophesy, which they do freely; what 
is to be complained of is, that they always prophesy wrong. 
“The tirades on the return from Berlin,—the speech of Lord 
Sandon on the Anglo-Turkish Convention,—the jubilations over 
the Treaty of Gundamuck, are nothing but volumes of unful- 
filled prophecy.” Let us add, however, to Sir William Harcourt’s 
remarks, that though the prophets prophesy falsely, “this 
pesple do not love to have it so,” and that England herself has 
pretty well made up her mind, by this time, what she “ will do 
in the end thereof.” 


Mr. Bright, on the same occasion, made a very fine, though 
not sparkling speech. He inquired why he was asked to join the 
Liberal party in founding a club, and answered it by a review 
of the progress of the last fifty years. Time was, within fifty- 
two years, when no Nonconformist could accept office under the 
Crown and no Roman Catholiz could hold a seat in Parliament ; 
when of 658 Members of the House of Commons, 487 were 
returned by patronage, purchase, or corruption; when there 
was incipient or open insurrection everywhere, due to the taxes 
on corn and to Protection; and when the Throne was so un- 
popular, that had the system lasted the “ Crown might have been 
worth no more than Mr. Turnerelli’s wreath.” All that had 
passed away, because Liberals, or in Sir Robert Peel’s case, a 
Tory converted to a Liberal measure, had passed laws which 
the Tory party strenuously resisted. No one objected to those 
changes now, and he rejoiced that the people, who had been 
occupied with foreign countries, and “ with the appalling suffer- 
ings we are inflicting on the population of other countries,” 
are once more turning their attention to their own affairs. It is 
curious to note that the journals which object to any one who 
refers to the immediate past, are inclined greatly to admire Mr. 
Bright’s description of a past which is historic. The truth is, 
they think it will not tell half so much as Sir W. Harcourt’s 
sarcasms, which make Tories as angry as jokes make Positivists 
or defenders of women’s rights, and we have tried elsewhere to 
show that their supposition is unfounded, The world is 
governed by Mr. Bright’s contemporaries. 


The Colonial Secretary, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, addressed 
some of his Gloucestershire constituents at Tewkesbury on 
Wednesday, in a speech the chief importance of which was his 
declaration that, so far as the Government were concerned, they 
did not intend the coming Session to be one of mere hasty pre- 
paration for a general clection, but on the contrary, “a real 
working Session.” ‘We are maturing, and have already ma- 
tured, various measures which we believe will be for the benefit 
of the United Kingdom, and we shail submit them to Par- 
liament, in the belief that Parliament, as a whole, will fairly 
deal with them. And we entirely repudiate and object to the 
assertion that Parliament, as at present constituted, is not per- 
fectly competent to deal with them.” This contention rests 
on ihe ground that the Government, so far from being defeated 
in Parliament, has had an average majority larger than that 
which the general election gave it, whence it may be inferred 
that the Government still retains the full confidence of Parlia- 
ment. Of course it does. But how does Sir Michael infer 
that Parliament still retains the full confidence of the country ? 
Ts it inferred from the Donegal and Sheffield elections, or 
sixaply from the political intuitions of enthusiastic Jingoes ? 


Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s sardonic reference to the Liberal 
measure for extending household suffrage to the counties as one 
which would involve a redistribution of seats that must extin- 
tinguish the claims of Tewkesbury to rank as a distinct Par- 
liamentary borough, affords no sort of support to the rumour 
in various eountry papers that the Tories themselves are going 
to undertake a Reform Bill. Nor does his reference to the 
County Government Bill suggest any measure either stronger, 
or even one to be more vigorously pressed, than the futile 
County Government Bills of recent years. Perhaps the Criminal 








Code Bill was one of those in Sir Michael Beach’s thoughts 
when he talked of the measures of “a real working Session,” 
Perhaps, too, the Prime Minister has conquered the reluctance 
of Conservative Ministers to keep their supporters on the 
rack of suspense, and will reign till it is no longer possible 
constitutionally to evade a dissolution. Lord Beaconsfield, 
as they say of the hunted fox, is pretty sure to “die game.” 


The German Government is still dissatisfied with its arma. 
ments. Upon the plea that other nations have inereased their 
forces, Prince Bismarck has placed a Bill before the Federal 
Council, increasing the German Army by eleven new regi- 
ments of infantry, one regiment of field artillery, and thirty. 
two batteries. It is calculated that this increase, with some 
additions in other branches, will add 27,000 men to the peace 
establishment of the Army, and nearly 60,000 in the event of a 
great war. The measure is to cost £858,000a year additional, but 
it will not take full effect until Ist April, 1881. It is fortunate 
that there is a limit to these demands. When every healthy man 
between nineteen and twenty-two is in garrison, the Chancellor 
cannot ask for more men. Otherwise, there seems no reagon 
why the War Department should ever be content, or should 
ever think Germany, even with Austria as its ally, sufficiently 
defended. As the German Government does not wish to waste 
money, the unrest indicated in this proposal is most note. 
worthy. 


The Nation states, and the facts prove, that Mr. Parnell’s 
mission to America is, as a political enterprise, a failure. The 
American people are quite willing to relieve Ireland, but not 
to interfere in her internal affairs. They think Irish. 
men must settle the land question; they are not convinced 
that England intends oppression; and their own Civil War has 
cured them of sympathy for revolution by arms. The Nation 
adds that Irish Home-rulers, in resorting to obstruetion, which 
is physical force employed in Parliament, have alienated a 
country in which there are forty Parliaments; while they are 
seen to be isolated from the general Radical movement of the 
world, which is not Catholic, and which the Irish do not support. 
The Nation might have added that some of Mr. Parnell’s sup- 
porters in America talk Communism, and that he himself, by 
boasting that he has taken five years’ purchase off the selling 
price of land, irritates every freeholder in the country. 
Americans at heart think that if Irishmen are discontented 
at home, they would be better off in the Far West. 





The Austrian Ministers declare themselves highly satisfied 
with their progress in Bosnia. Order, they say, has been re- 
stored, the most complete religious equality has been esta- 
blished, and the frightful system of farming the taxes, and 
especially the tithe or produce-tax, which enabled every 
Turkish collector to use soldiers for his own profit, has been 
totally abolished. The taxes are collected by State officers, 
usually Bosnians or Austrians, the Turks having departed ; and 
oppression having ceased, the revenues come in so regularly, 
that the Ministry ask nothing for Bosnia for 1880. The agra- 
rian question is not settled, but disputes are diminished by in- 
sisting on contracts in writing, and of course by the absence of 
Pashas, who always sided with the rich. A great deal, of course, 
remains to be done, but it is a most significant fact that the 
mere departure of the Turks and the presence of commonly 
just officials have restored the Bosnian Treasury. The Minis- 
try are enthusiastic on the capabilities of the province, which, 
indeed, is, after Lombardo-Venetia, perhaps the richest by 
nature of all the States the Hapsburgs have yet gained, We 
trust it will ultimately become a self-governing appanage 
of the reigning House, and thus be enabled to join the Federa- 
tion of the Balkans. 


The Gewerk Verein, the organ of the German Trades Socie- 
ties, declares that the famine in Silesia is not to be wondered 
at ; that the condition of hired agricultural labourers in Ger- 
many has escaped attention, but that it is deplorable. Even 
in the fertile provinces, they earn only from 73d. to 83d. a day ; 
they eat potatoes and whey cheese; and they are housed in huts 
of the most wretched description, with windows often stuffed 
with rags. They regard soup and pea-sausage as luxuries, 
and acquire from their misery a manner of stolid indifference. 
The peasantry who farm for themselves are a little better off, 
but there is a great amount of suffering among all agricultural 
classes, probably embittered by education, and by the good 
food received during their three years’ tour of military duty. 
The wretchedness in the towns has long been known, and it is 
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no wonder that Germans emigrate in such numbers that Prince 
Bismarck is said to have declared the Empire lost fewer soldiers 
+n war than peace. German emigrants everywhere prosper, and 
the German settlers in Ohio are probably among the most 


comfortable of mankind. 





The Khedive has accepted a scheme of liquidation for Egypt 
which the Financial Controllers have submitted, and which he 
hopes “the Powers” willratify. Under this scheme the unpaid 
coupons are repudiated, the short loans exchanged for unified 
stock, unified stock, which was to have paid 7 per cent., is 
yeduced to 4 per cent., and then only £3,637,000 of the total 
revenue is to be devoted to administration. Of the remainder, 
£4,230,000 is devoted to the Bondholders, and £680,000 
to the tribute to the Porte. That is, in round num- 
bers, out of £8,500,000 revenue, £5,000,000 is sent out of 
Egypt to pay for money of which the taxpayers have 
had only half, and a protection which the Sultan does not 
afford. There is no country in the world from which 
more than half its whole revenue, which means in 
Egypt half its whole earnings above the bare cost of sub- 
sistence, has ever been exacted, and poor investors will do well 
to remember that even the interest now allowed depends upon Mr. 
Baring and M. de Bligniéres not quarrelling, upon the obse- 
quiousness of the Khedive, and upon the rising of the Nile. 





The new French Government read its programme to both 
Chambers yesterday week, and a rather colourless programine 
it was. M.de Freycinet began by declaring that the change 
of government does not indicate “the abandonment of that 
prudent and circumspect policy which, both at home and 
abroad, befits the situation of France.” ‘“ Nor does it indi- 
cate,’ he proceeds, “any alteration in the relation between 
the different parties of the Republican majority, whose 
sincere union and agreement are as desirable as ever 
for the welfare of the country. All it indicates is that, 
thanks to the ground won and the tried solidity of our in- 
stitutions, France can henceforth advance with decision on the 
path of necessary reforms and successive improvements.” The 
Senate is to be asked to pass the Ferry Bill on public instruc- 
tion, and it is to be supplemented by Bills on primary educa- 
tion. The Bill on the right of public meeting, introduced by 
M. Waddington’s Government, is to be proceeded with. A Press 
law, liberal in its interpretation of the right of free criticism, but 
not permitting dangerous attacks on the fundamental institu- 
tions of the country to pass with impunity, is to be sub- 
mitted. Further, the great public works instituted by M. 
de Freycinet are to be actively prosecuted, and every effort 
is to be made to secure to the Republic the two indispensable 
blessings of “ calmness and peace.” This means, on the whole, 
a change of personnel, more than a change of policy, but 
undoubtedly it is a change of personnel in the direction of an 
industrial Republic,—a Republic somewhat more secularistic in 
tone, and somewhat more dogmatically democratic in its choice 
of office-holders, than the Republic even of M. Waddington’s 
Government,—in short, one which makes the well-being of 
industry its chief end. 





One of the indications of the secularistic tone of the Govern- 
ment, as well as of the Assembly, is the reception given to 
General Farre’s declaration against special Army chaplains, 
except in cases of the mobilisation of the troops, or in case of 
any camp or fort upwards of five kilométres—about three 
miles—distant from a regular church. General Farre, the 
Minister of War, declared that he should himself have pro- 
posed the repeal of the Army Chaplains’ law of 1874, if nobody 
else had done so, since he held that the influence of the ordinary 
Army chaplains, when acquired at all, was acquired at the 
expense of the officers; whereupon the repeal was adopted 
by 842 votes against 111, or by more than three to one. The 
main objection to this step is, that it is hardly possible for the 
ordinary parochial clergy to give any serious attention to the 
spiritual condition of soldiers quartered amongst them in any 
number; and also that whenever the Army takes the field, the 
temporary chaplains can, of course, know nothing of the 
soldiers under their charge. If this measure is popular, or even 
not unpopular, with the French Army, the Army chaplains 
must have greatly neglected their duty. 


At the annual meeting of the Liverpool Penny Savings-Bank, 
yesterday week, Lord Derby made an admirable and even 


striking speech on Thrift, prefacing: it: by the. xemark that, of 
course, there was nothing new to say ;. but-if that were considered 
a sufficient reason for saying nothing, journalists, politicians, and 
popular preachers would be in a bad:way. He explained why 
savings-banks could never flourish under a. despotic Govern- 
ment, where the people did not trust the. Executive; or in a 
thinly-populated country, where they must be far too sparsely 
scattered to be easily accessisle to the savers of small sums. 
The money deposited in Enghsh savings-banks is now about 744 
millions sterling, or about cne-tenth of the National Debt; and 
nothing could contribute more to the. best mede of reducing 
the National Debt, the creation of terminable annuities, than 
the increase of the Savings-Banks Fund. Lord Derby re- 
garded the increase of National Debts abroad as a very 
alarming fact, and feared it would lead to some very 
disagreeable questionings as to the right of one genera- 
tion to lay a very heavy burden, on its posterity,—a question 
hard to answer, and likely, if left unanswered, to lead to un- 
comfortable consequences. The depositors in Savings-Banis 
reminded Lord Derby of the microscopic insects which have t ailt 
up the great coral reefs of the. Pacific. Singly, the insects are 
insignificant, and almost invisible. Collectively, they have 
raised mountains out of the ocean, enclosed square leagues 
of sea, and erected breakwaters which exceed a thovsandfold 
the most gigantic works of human engineers. That is an 
almost imaginative eulogy of Lord Derby’s on an industrial 
State, for coral reefs and penny savings-banks know nothing 
of aristocracies. And yet no one will deny that a savings- 
bank which has Lord Derby for its trustee has a better chance 
of inspiring confidence even in an industrial democracy, than 
one erected by the industrious multitudes of tke human coral 
reef, without leaders such as he. 





The Times’ letter from Melbourne (published in the issue of 
last Saturday) is written in so violent and truculent a spirit 
against the present Administration of thet colony, that ome can 
hardly trust it for the most common-place details. It admits, how- 
ever, that the result of the appeal to the. people on the reform 
of the Constitution is very doubtful. Our readers are aware 
that we object to the proposed plan of submitting questions 
disputed between the Legislative Assembly and the Legisla- 
tive Council to a popular plébiscite, as decidedly as we could 
object to any proposal which seems to us of an unconstitutional 
nature ; but it is obvious that the fury of the Tixes’ correspond- 
ent is directed, not against that proposal, which he manipn- 
lates to influence English cpinion, but against the proposal to 
return gradually to a nominee Legislative Council. We 
believe the latter proposal to be both wise and in tendency 
Conservative,—of a nature to restore to the Council the only 
kind of weight which it can exercise with advantage under a 
Democratic Constitation, but to restore that weight in full 
measure. We would warn our readers against confiding too 
much in these virulent diatribes, evidently proceeding fyom the 


pen of some bitter partisan. 











Mr. Burt, the universally respected Member for Morpeth, 
who speaks for the working-class with an authority sach as no 
other 
tuents at Bedlington this day week, in a speech of censure on 
the Government as severe and unqnalified as that of the 
keenest of all their critics. He their policy 
unwise and immoral its end, and not only un- 
wise and immoral, but even srantiag for a moment its 
end, vacillating, temporising, and “In South 
Africa,” the Government had been “ cruel, grasping, and unjust. 
In South Asia they had added meanness, mendacity, and hypo- 
crisy to their cruelty and injustice.” He advocated strongly a 
complete and frank reversal of our policy in Afgharistan, and 
his speech was cordially received. Mr. Richerd, too, the 
Member for Merthyr Tydvil, in a singularly striking speech, 
has delivered himself of a similar censure. . 


Member of Parliament possesses, addressed his econsti- 


desoribed 
in 


as 


Dhundering. 


In our last impression, we inadvertently wrote “the Bishop 
of Durham,” by a slip of the pen, for “the Bishop of Carlisle,” 
in relation to the remark of the latter (Bishop Harvey Goodwin) 
that he would rather see Convocation as it is given legislative 
power, than reinforced by any lay element. The Bishop of 
Durham, Dr. Lightfoot, probably does not share this opinion 
at all, and we had no intention of attributing it to him. 





Consols were on Friday 98} to 985. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ee Cen 


THE LIVERPOOL ELECTION. 


HE. bye-election for Liverpool, consequent on the death of 
Mr. John Torr, will be one of the most interesting ever 
fought. There is usually something of local vanity in the idea 
which a borough entertains on election-day, that the eyes of 
the whole world are fixed on its proceedings, and something 
of “pawkiness” in the readiness with which party managers 
and political journalists strive to develop the local pride. 
They all think that civic vanity may help to carry the in- 
different to the poll. In the instance of Liverpool, however, 
the local feeling is well-founded. It is impossible to exaggerate 
either the importance of the election, or the attention that will 
be paid to it. Liverpool is the greatest of the Tory strong- 
holds. It has for a generation only once returned a Liberal, 
except asmember for the minority. A Tory Minister, since raised 
to the Cabinet, was in 1874 returned at the head of the poll. Itis 
so profoundly Tory, that the party managers are comparatively 
indifferent as to candidates, sending up last time a benevolent 
and worthy man of no use in Parliament, and selecting this 
time a local solicitor, of eminence only within the borough. 
For a generation all “influence” in Liverpool has been 
Conservative, and the town has been imbued carefully, 
systematically, and successfully with Conservative feeling. If, 
under these circumstances, Liverpool returns a Liberal who 
stands avowedly as a strong one, and who utterly and openly 
repudiates the foreign policy of her Majesty’s Government, 
the inference will be clear that that policy, so far from 
attracting the people, has disgusted a large section even 
of the Tories, and will be heavily condemned at the general 
election. A revelation of that kind, if conclusively made, so 
that even Tory newspapers cannot exult in defeat as a 
“ moral victory,” will paralyse the Government, and compel it, 
before it courts any new and probably more dangerous disaster 
by further and yet more rash enterprises in Central Asia, to 
consult the country, which, again, will be suddenly awakened 
to the truth that the body of the people, whose support the 
Government claim, have, even in Tory centres, begun to find 
this Ministry ont. The impression of such ‘a victory will be 
both immense and beneficial, if only because it will give the 
true Conservatives, the men who are opposed to change, but 
who distrust and dread the Imperialist Democracy now in the 
ascendant, the courage to announce, and it may be even to act 
upon, their inner convictions, 

We are perfectly aware of the enormous difficulties which 
impede the realisation of such a prospect as this. The Tories 
of Liverpool are numerous, energetic, and determined; they 
have long held possession of power, and their organisation 
works as easily as any other long-established institution. 
They will have with them, in addition to their own numbers, 
all the Jingoes, all the publicans, and all those foolish 
men who cannot help believing that the “ Rooshians,” though 
separated from us by half a world, are the natural 
enemies of the British, and are perpetually intent on ruining 
themselves in order to baffle and humiliate British statesmen. 
They will have with them most Jews, all “the party of 
pleasure,” all roughs, and a great number of those respectable, 
though narrow-minded, citizens who hold that Liverpool should 
be represented, first of all, by “ Liverpool men,” and forget 
that they have already, in Mr. Rathbone, the best and most 
earnest of all possible representatives of their local interests. 
Nevertheless, we believe that if the local leaders will 
but attend to two points, hitherto too much neglected, 
the task may be accomplished, and Liverpool, at last 
enfranchised, may pronounce decisively against Tory mis- 
government. They have in Lord Ramsay an excellent 
candidate, the eldest son of a family which has done more for 
the “ Empire ’ than the whole Cabinet put together, himself 
a convinced Liberal, and a man possessed of the capacities 
which enable a Member to reflect honour on the constituency 
which returned him. The Irish, so numerous in Liverpool, 
will remember there, as at Sheffield, that every Tory is at 
heart an opponent of land reform. The Dissenting clergy, 
so strong with the Welsh citizens, have learned what they 
have to expect from the Government which, in a moment 
of temper, they allowed to be enthroned. The friends of 
temperance are, or ought to be, as strong as the publicans, 
and have not forgotten the cry of “ Beer and Bible ” to which 
the present Parliament was returned. The special interests 
must be at least equally divided, and if the Liberals can carry 








the true body of the constituency, their victory will be 
assured. To that end, they should first of all press upon. 
Liverpool the necessity for a true mass-vote, such a vote as 
shall reveal the whole body of opinion, and not a mere section 
of it. The electors of Liverpool on this new register 
are believed to exceed sixty thousand, and at least fifty thou- 
sand of these could, if they pleased, go to the poll. One 
great object should be to induce them to go there, to give, for 
once, at all events, their vote on a serious crisis, to show con- 
clusively that household suffrage is not a mistake, but that 
whenever the issue is sufficiently important and sufficiently 
clear, the whole mass of the enfranchised have interest enough 
in their own government to register their decision. The pro- 
test against indifferentism ought to be the loudest of all cries. 
It is the whole future of England which is at stake, the entire. 
direction of her policy, at a moment when she has to choose 
for this generation unmistakably and publicly between good 
and evil, between her ancient line of action and a line of action 
which sooner or later must involve her ruin. It will be 
shameful to Liverpool if, under such circumstances, a third, or 
a fourth, or even a sixth of her electors evade their duty, and 
refuse to give a judgment between the parties. Let them go 
against us, if they will, but let them at least remember thai 
their function is judicial, that Providence has called them to 
sit as judges, and let them deliver a full and an intelligible 
verdict. 

And this brings us to the second point. We trust the 
managers of this election, and especially Tord Ramsay, will 
not hesitate to appeal to the consciences of the electors, to 
show them how immense and how direct a moral question is 
involved in the present political controversy. Their presend 
agents, the men whom they put in power, have for five years 
steadily, though ineffectually, upheld Asiatic Mahommedans,. 
who sentence converts to Christianity to death, in exercising 
absolute sovereignty over European Christians who, but for 
that support, would drive their oppressors back to their own 
continent. Dothe electors approve the side the Government have- 
taken? Their agents have, for two years, steadily encouraged 
the Turks to refuse to the people of Thessaly and Epirus. 
the enfranchisement which was promised to the Greeks by 
the Berlin Protocols, as a reward for abstaining from war, 
a breach of faith of the most cynical kind. Do the electors. 
of Liverpool approve breaches of faith? And their agents. 
have invaded a people entirely outside their own borders, who 
have not attacked England, or threatened England, or given any 
cause of offence to England whatever, have stormed their cities, 
have burned their villages, have transported their Prince, and have 
executed at least some of their regular soldiers for resistance 
in arms, and their preachers for urging resistance in the pulpit. 
They have done all these things, on their own showing, 
not from hatred of this people, but from hatred of another. 
Power too great to be invaded; and have done it, while openly 
proclaiming on every occasion, that they do not intend to- 
govern, and have, therefore, no purpose of giving in the future- 
any compensation for the cruelties of the present. They are 
still continuing that policy, still threaten in official pro- 
clamations to execute soldiers who resist, still propose to pene- 
trate further into the land, to storm more cities, to burn more: 
villages, to transport more leaders, and to retire, leaving garri- 
sons to provoke insurrections, which will be punished as before. 
Do the electors of Liverpool, as Englishmen, approve of that 
policy towards one of the feeblest people in the world, a 
people so feeble that an English General with 2,500 white 
soldiers and 3,000 natives captured their capital, and 
told its citizens from the palace windows, that it was only 
through clemency it was not totally destroyed. It is the 
criminality, not merely the political blundering, of the Afghan 
War which should be placed before the people, for their 
opinion. It is of little use to tell them of the folly of the 
war, for they are befooled by stories of Russian intrigue, and 
it is of less use to speak to them of difficulty, for that only 
ealls up their pride; but their moral sense is clear still, 
and if they could only be made to see the utter wicked- 
ness of this war, a war as wicked as if we were to invade 
Belgium, storm Brussels, hang up the Belgian Bishops, bur2 
the Belgian villages, and execute Belgian corporals, in 
order that Germany might not, at some future day, find in 
Belgium a useful ally, they will, we believe, pass upon this 
Government the sentence of political death which it deserves. 
To make Liverpool understand the moral history of the Afghan 
question should be the first task of the Liberals of Liverpool. 
We know well how difficult the task is, how they will be 
taunted as desiring peace at any price, and as careless for the 
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Empire, and with canting about cruelty when cruelty is 
necessary, but they must bear all that, and go on, satisfied that 
if the fog can but be cleared away, and the facts be seen as they 
are, the people of Liverpool, like the people of England, will 
turn with abhorrence from the Afghan scene, and from the 
Ministers whose callous feebleness, in spite of their own better 
intentions, has allowed it to occur, and who risk its repetition, 
rather than allow that upon a subject of first-class importance 
they have been deceived by blunderers, and befooled by their 
own appetite for a glory which might renew their power. If 
the moral truth can be brought home to Liverpool, Liverpool 


js won. 





SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT AND SIR MICHAEL 
BEACH. 


HE shrewd and extremely lively speech which Sir William 
Harcourt delivered at Birmingham on Tuesday causes 
great wrath to the Tories and their allies, really because it is 
so shrewd, ostensibly because it isso lively. The Pall Mall has 
nicknamed him, first, the “ ci-devant jeune homme,” and next, 
“the Jokist;’ and discourses through two most dismal 
articles on the wickedness of being so anxious to excite 
a laugh, that you cannot take proper account of the most 
pertinent facts of the case out of which you take the 
material for your laugh. It even declares that Sir 
William Harcourt is like a man who should make you laugh 
at a householder for incommoding himself with running 
to and fro between the well and his house with buckets 
of water, with which he makes everything damp and 
every one uncomfortable, but who should conceal all 
the time the rather pertinent fact that the house 
was on fire, and that these fussy operations were con- 
ducted for the sake of putting the fire out. And then it 
branches off into lugubrious, and perfectly irrelevant, figures, 
showing the enormous growth of the military and naval expendi- 
ture in Europe since 1865, and the relatively very small growth 
of English military and naval expenditureinthe same time. That 
would have some bearing on the facts, if Sir William Har- 
court had devoted his satire to the increased precautionary 
expenditure of England on the Army and Navy. Clearly, this 
was not the case. What he devoted his very shrewd and 
most pertinent satirical criticism to, was, on the contrary, 
the preposterously showy policy which, so far from providing 
against serious emergencies in the future, has created them 
in the present,—which, to accept the Pall Mall's rather 
dangerous metaphor, first lighted the straw inside the 
house, and then ran to the well to get water to put it 
out again. Let the Tories be as lugubrious as they please 
about the statistics of military expenditure in Europe, the 
real question at issue for the country is not whether that 
expenditure is threatening, but whether the policy of the Govern- 
ment has tended to make it more or less threatening. What 
Sir William Harcourt’s very shrewd and pertinent banter keeps 
steadily before the country is precisely this,—that the pre- 
sent Administration have spent money, and concentrated troops, 
and made treaties, and seized frontiers, in order to do what 
is positively and purely mischievous,—what intensified any 
danger there was, instead of attenuating it, what aimed at 
wholly wrong ends, multiplied our enemities, weakened our 
influence, lowered the authority of our Government, and proved 
in almost every instance that our statesmen had no true 
understanding of the past, and no trustworthy notion of 
the future. If this can be done effectually by ridicule, ridicule 
is most wholesome. We believe it has been done effectually 
by ridicule, and that the extreme sensitiveness of the Pall Mall 
and its allies to the prickings of that ridicule, shows itself in 
the wild and disordered susceptibility of their replies. Take, 
for instance, the following passage from Sir William Harcourt’s 
speech :— 

“ Lord George Hamilton felt called upon to meet the charges made 
by Mr. Gladstone against the vast expenditure of the Government. 
His candour did not allow him to deny the fact, but he meets it by a 
sentence of political wisdom which he offers to the edification of the 
youth of Scotland. It is this, ‘To do right costs more than to do 
wrong.’ What do you think of that, as a specimen of political- 
economical ethics ? I confess it fills me with some alarm, in these 
hard times, to hear such statements from the Vice-President of 
the Council. I fear that the standard copy-books of the Depart- 
ment will be tampered with, and that in the schools of the future our 
children will be taught to write in Jarge-text hand, ‘ Honesty is the 
most expensive policy.’ What moral effects such maxims may pro- 
duce on the thrifty souls of adolescent Scotchmen I shudder to think ; 
but it seems to me that there is at least one nation which may accept 
the doctrine with enthusiasm. If expenditure is the test of political 





rectitude, how much the most right-minded Government of the world 
that of Russia must be! I think this is a pretty fair sample of the 
Conservative dialectic. But, I fear, before we have done with the wars 
we have on hand, we may find out it costs a great deal more to do 
wrong than to do right.” 


That is excessively amusing, but it is much more. It is a very 
just and shrewd comment on our recent policy, and it is illus- 
trated in the most ample way by the rest of the speech. Of 
course, it is not true, in the abstract, that it either costs more 
to do right than to do wrong, or to do wrong than to do right. 
You may have a hundred ways of doing wrong which, for the 
moment, are far less costly than doing right; and a hundred 
ways, too, of doing right, which might cost less for the time than 
doing wrong. But it does cost a vast deal more, even for the 
moment, and indefinitely more in the long-run, to do 
wrong in the pretentious way in which this Govern- 
ment has done wrong, than to do right. It costs a vast 
deal more to seize “a scientific frontier” which is not 
scientific, and then to employ a great army to hold it, and 
to hold also the country of which it is the frontier, and to 
repair the innumerable blunders of utterly falsified expec- 
tations, than to hold your own behind a strong chain 
of mountains, such as the Suleiman. It costs a great deal 
more to threaten Russia, in order to make her withdraw 
from a policy which was reasonable and right, such as the 
union of the two Bulgarias, for the sake of a solution which 
is utterly untenable, and has proved itself so, like the Turkish 
occupation of the Balkans, than it would have cost to support 
Russia in her just demands, and resist her only when the 
populations whose interests were at stake would have been 
on our side. Again, take the following remarks of Sir W. 
Harcourt’s :— 

“Canning used to say that the country gentlemen suspected wit 
meant something against the land, and that solid commercial men 
thought it had a tendency to depreciate Consols. .. . I trust no 
one can say that I have uttered anything jocular to-night ; if at any 
time I have lapsed into unconscious humour, it is no fault of mine, 
but of her Majesty’s Government. ‘ Humour’ has been defined to 
consist in the juxtaposition of incongruous ideas. Well, I have only 
placed the performances of the Government side by side with their 
pretensions. No doubt, nothing can be more incongruous than 
that. But then the humour of the situation is their creation, 
and not mine. These Ministers do the most absurd things in the 
world, and then expect that the world will not laugh at them, because 
they are Ministers. But Ministers in Constitutional countries enjoy 
no such immunities. I see, indeed, by the papers, an edict has been 
published by the Porte, forbidding the Turks to laugh at the English 
Ambassador, and that appears to be the one practical reform they 
have yet established at Constantinople. But it will not do here. I read 
another incident two days ago. An evening journal announces, in 
lugubrious accents, that the Sultan has just bestowed the highest 
order of merit on the Minister of Police, whose instant dismissal the 
English Government had demanded. Well, how are you to treat such 
an awkward occurrence as that? You may either weep over it, or 
you may laugh at it, for it is at once both a lamentable and a comical 
illustration of the proceedings of her Majesty’s Government. Yon 
have your choice. ‘Who would not laugh, if such a man there be ? 
Who would not weep, if Salisbury were he?’ For my part, I prefer 
to laugh, instead of exhausting the lachrymal ducts by blubbering 
over it, like the Pall Mall Gazette. On the whole, it is the least undigni- 
fied way out of a humiliating situation. How is it possible to treat the 
present Foreign Secretary seriously ? He has come too late in life to 
the practice of diplomacy. He seems to fancy that it is a compound of 
finesse and bluster, of secret arrangements and open menaces. Well, 
his secrets are detected at once, and his menaces are constantly 
disregarded, and then this maladroit Talleyrand and Bismarck 
manqué expects that we shall treat him with solemn deference, 
and his faithful henchman, Mr. Bourke—I refer to the Under- 
Secretary, not the orator—makes a pathetic appeal to us at Leeds to 
spare his chief, who, as he assures us, is a man of large property, of 
cultivated tastes, and of unblemished character. These Ministers and 
their friends are so dreadfully sensitive; they resemble the lady who 
‘did not mind death, but who could not bear pinching.’ ”’ 

That, again, is very amusing, but it is much more. 
This Government and Press of ours, that do not mind 
death, but cannot bear pinching, are running us _head- 
long into the most serious dangers, solely because 
they cannot bear pinching. They cannot endure it 
to be said that we did not show a proper spirit when 
Russia was intriguing in Cabul, and so they go and snatch a 
scientific frontier which they cannot hold without a conquest 
of Afghanistan. They cannot bear it to be said that the 
Turks ignore British influence, and so they plunge into an 
Anglo-Turkish Convention, which ends in the Sultan confer- 
ring the most honorific decorations on men whom our Am- 
bassadors have branded as criminals. It is all of a piece. 
This susceptible Government does for the sake of reputation 
what is not for our advantage, and when this becomes evi- 
dent, repairs its own errors by playing double or quits, and 
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loses the game. No more practical comment on the situa- 
tion could be made than to point out, as Sir William 
Harcourt has done, how incongruous is the parallel between 
the intentions of the Government and the achievements of the 
Government, especially when we consider how every unful- 
filled intention leads to floundering deeper and deeper into the 
mire, in order to vindicate the boasts which have become 
ridiculous. 

What was Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s sole reply to Sir 
William Harcourt, after the very heavy raillery of his intro- 
ductory remarks has been got through? Why, this,—‘“ We re- 
member the achievements of our fathers ; we remember the way 
in which they won their liberties, and with which they gradually 
extended their empire, greatly to the benefit of humanity 
throughout the world. In remembering their achievements, 
we are not content to rest upon the laurels that others have 
gained. We feel that to stand still would be to go back. Liberals 
will speak by the hour together on the progress of humanity. 
There is one country apparently that they desire should not 
progress, and that is their own ;” and so on, indefinitely. What 
answer can there be to such a line of defence, except raillery, 
except to show that at every step the big promises and 
poor performance plunge us into deeper discredit; that what 
Tories call the progress of the Empire is progress in peril, 
progress in animosities, progress in debt, progress in morti- 
fications ; that illusion is the only instrument of their magic, 
and disappointment the only result ; that they are making a 
laughing-stock of England,—they, who cannot endure for a 
moment to be a laughing-stock themselves! 


MR. BRIGHT’S POINT. 
M* BRIGHT’S speech at Birmingham, on Tuesday, did not, 
I of course, awaken all the excitement, the cheers, and 
the laughter, and the movements of instinctive admiration 
which attended Sir William Harcourt, as he poured forth his 
shower of epigrams, for his topic was history, rather than the 
conflict of the hour; but it was a most weighty speech, never- 
theless. It struck right at the root of Conservatism as a 
permanent political power in this country. The very source of 
that power—we are not speaking, of course, of the Tory 
Democracy of the hour, which is merely a loud appeal to the 
foibles and vices of the people, but of true Conservatism—is a 
vague but strong dread of change, a fear lest each improvement, 
useful as it may seem, should be the signal for some act of 
destruction, an apprehension that in an incessant and, above 
all, in a rapid advance, the landmarks may be left behind, 
and the travellers find themselves at last in an England which 
they cannot recognise and do not love. It is to that fear, 
which he has encountered all his life, and which, with his vast 
experience of England, he knows to be stronger than any 
intellectual argument, that Mr. Bright, when talking the 
history he has lived, constantly addresses himself, and that 
with an irresistible argument. He looks round on his 
own contemporaries, the men with a generation of ex- 
perience, and asks them to cast their minds back, and com- 
pare the condition of affairs which then prevailed, and 
which they remember, with that which prevails now. 
The Conservative fear is for order, for property, for the 
Throne, and just look how safe they have been made! 
It is not fifty years since the whole country was in a condition 
of incipient revolution, since every institution was threatened, 
since the Throne itself was dreaded and detested, since the 
Lords were denounced as corrupt tyrants, since the Bishops 
were attacked by mobs in the public streets, and country gen- 
tlemen were relying upon cavalry, and since every great house 
was a possible object of attack, and a revolt against the gentry 
appeared certain to be the next cry of the millions. And 
look round now. Old Liberals are doubting if the Crown 
is not too strong; the real rulers of the country sit in 
the Lords; property, although aggregated in masses of which 
in 1830 no one dreamed, is safer than it has ever been in any 
country; a Bishop is adored by the masses in Manchester 
itself ; and the life of fhe English country gentleman is, among 
all the lives led by man, the most ideally peaceful and pro- 
tected. At least it is, by all men’s consent, the life which is 
most desired. And that change has occurred by the consent 
of all reasonable men of both parties, because Liberals 
effected, after violent agitation, a Liberal change in the 
Constitution, and because the popular House of Commons, 
which was to sweep away everything, has so swept away 
abuses, that the Church monopoly of the burial service 
in the national churchyards seems to on-lookers of the temper 
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of the Edinburgh Review a great abuse. Is that no reason for 
dismissing, or at least reconsidering, the fear that Liberalism 
is destructive? It is not forty years ago since a time of 
distress such as we have just passed through was also a time 
of social anarchy, since every public meeting heralded a riot 
and every bread-riot involved murder, since movements which 
were really émeutes were reported every morning, and since the 
hardest of Cumbrians declared that he did not see how a Home 
Secretary was to govern England. “I remember,” says Mr, 
Bright, “ when the agitation of 1844 was about to begin, 
you will find that wages were always low; there were not 
only disloyalty and discontent, but all over the country 
there were conspiracies, attempts at insurrection, and dis- 
order.” And we remember when a Chartist mob was re- 
garded as a Revolutionary army, when fires were blazing 
every night on the borders of Suffolk and Essex, when 
the introduction of a machine was a signal for assassi- 
nation, and when Yorkshire manufacturers drove to 
their sale-rooms armed, and the Quaker who did not arm 
his house was considered a foolish devotee to principle, 
And now look round. Wages have been falling, distress has 
been everywhere, the unemployed met in Hyde Park, “ never,” 
say the ignorant, “ were there such times,” and in the midst of 
it all, in Birmingham, in the old focus of disturbance, a great 
popular leader, amid universal applause. says in effect, “ Com- 
paratively, how happy you all are.” A bread-riot is unknown. 
Agitation is peaceful to placidity, except when a Tory mob 
attacks Mr, Gladstone’s windows. The march of a mob 
upon a country house would shock people like a re- 
volution, Thousands of distressed workmen appeal to 
arbitration, and strikes are denounced mainly as incon- 
venient and useless follies, Trades’-unions, which even in Mr. 
Disraeli’s novels are dangerous secret societies, are recognised 
insurance offices, and the working head of the Miners’ Associa- 
tion which was in ‘‘Sybil” the most dangerous of all, sits in 
the House of Commons, one of the best-liked Members there. 
All that change, a change which covers centuries of social 
advance, is due to the fact that a great Tory administrator 
accepted a great Liberal idea, and, in spite of savage 
Tory resistance, carried it resistlessly through. And so 
deep was the calm which thereupon fell upon the people, 
so entire their change of temper, so strange the subsidence 
of their irritation, that the man who led the Opposition, 
the man who assailed the administrator, the man who 
rose because he poured venom on the abolishers of the Corn 
Laws, has for five years been the chosen Premier of House- 
hold Suffrage, and if he is chosen again, will be chosen by 
the men who would have starved but for his enemy’s 
success. Is there no proof in that alteration, in that 
new order, in that strange forgetfulness, that dread 
of the consequences of Liberal change is but a pessimist 
imagination? It is so, even if we follow Mr. Bright into the 
ecclesiastical region which he loves, and ask whether, after 
all the innovations of late years. which have given to Non- 
conformists every civil right of Churchmen, the Church is in 
anything like the danger from without which pressed on it in 
1830. There are men still who say hard words of Catholic 
Emancipation, but let them think for an hour of Liverpool as 
she would be next month without it, of the Tories’ position as 
they denounced the project, of the riot and the fire-raising and. 
the murder that would follow, and even they may allow that 
Liberal justice, whatever its other consequences, does not 
threaten order, or property, or society. 

This is the point which Mr. Bright now so constantly makes 
in his orations, in words which, of course, have a glow and a 
force that we cannot give to ours; and it is well that it should 
be made, and made by him. If in the broad stream of our 
history for the past half-century, controlled as it has been by 
Liberals, and marked by popular agitations, historians found, 
amid many successes, evidence of general social decay, if the 
poor were poorer and less amenable to reason, if the laws 
were less obeyed and passion more violent, if Government 
were weaker and anarchy nearer at hand, that would be 
evidence to all thoughtful men that Liberalism, with all its 
triumphs, was a dangerous conviction, sowing seeds of national 
decay, and weakening a life which it appeared to make more 
brilliant and successful. But if, as we trace that stream, we 
find the rich ever safer, yet the poor at once more free 
and more reasonable, if social order gathers strength till 
the danger is immutability, if passion dies till the greatest 
of the detractors of the popular chiefs can rise by a popular 
vote to supreme power, we think we may say that is proof not 
that Liberalism is good, still less that it is divine, but that, 
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tested by English methods and English judgments, it is, at all 
events, most safe. Fifty years of Liberal change have made 
of England the chosen depositary of the world’s wealth, the 
instance to all mankind of immovable social order, the terrible 
example to all who, with Karl Marx, think Englishmen con- 
demned when they say that “the Revolutionary passion does 
not exist in England.” That is what Mr. Bright is saying; and 
think who he is who says it, who it is who tells the people, as 
his best argument, that they are comparatively happy, that 
much has been done for them and by them, that they may 
well be thankful even if they do not rest. It is the 
“Tribune of the People,” the Arch-agitator of England, 
the man who for forty years has been “a firebrand,” and who 
now, with his convictions still unimpaired, with no change in 
his views of policy, no amendment, his adversaries say, even in 
his temper, bears constantly his testimony to that which all 
Tories admit and exult in, and use as an argument against 
movement, the comparative happiness of the country which, 
if his enemies’ idea of him were true, he would describe as the 
most wretched among the nations. Can men have better 
testimony to the advance of England than Mr. Bright’s 
admission, or better proof that the policy he has advocated is 
in its broad principles safe and wise, than the condition of 
the great centre of industry which he addressed? Is Birming- 
ham marching onthe Throne? That it is not, we believe, with 
Mr. Bright, is due mainly to the fact that Liberalism success- 
fully extinguishes that deep, popular discontent, that hatred 
of what is because it is unjust, which, and not Liberalism, is 
the danger of thrones, and of all the other institutions that 
Tories profess to love. 

And we may add, merely to complete the historic picture, a 
fact which Mr. Bright omitted,—that those who fear not for pro- 
perty, or for order, properly so called, but for the hierarchy of 
society, have apparently as little to dread as the most timid of 
millionaires. After haif-a-century of change, intended more 
or less to secure legal equality, there is as little social equality 
as ever. The Throne is distinctly stronger. The Peers, who 
as a body have resisted all change, furnish still the most power- 
ful administrators, Eldest sons and millionaires have still a 
twenty years’ preference on the hustings, It is still as difficult 
as ever for an unknown man to rise rapidly to the top. The 
“ country gentlemen” are still masters, whenever they please, and 
a fall of rents is still the misfortune which most agitates 
society. The educated still fill all offices, and the public services 
are still dead on the side of the Well-to-do against the Have-nots. 
The rise of the new couche sociale is apparently as distant 
as ever, and the fact, though we record it with no pleasure, 
and with asense that on this side true Liberalism has taken little 
hold, may serve to assuage a fear which we suspect is very 
strong, though strong rather among those to whom the Upper 
Ten seem great, than among the Upper Ten themselves. The 
impulse of the latter is over-confidence, not apprehension of 
coming change. 





THE NEWS FROM AFGHANISTAN. 


F the telegrams published in the Daily News and Standard 
of Thursday are correct, General Roberts may shortly 
have all his recent work to do over again. According to 
those in the Daily News, which bear date Cabul and Lahore, 
the 21st inst.—and, therefore, haye not been delayed by the 
Government of India—the Persian news-writers of the Civil 
and Military Gazette (Lahore), state that 25,000 fanatics, 
under Mahommed Jan, have advanced within fifty miles of 
Cabul, and intend to attack the capital ; that the Lughmanis 
have collected 20,000 men to reinforce them when they arrive ; 
that the Shinwaris have promised to raise the country round 
Jellalabad, and that Yakoob Khan’s mother has summoned 
Ayoub Khan from Herat. These Persian news-writers, it 
must be remembered, who write in this particular paper, 
have hitherto never been wrong. They do not love the 
Afghans, though, for reasons of Islam, they sometimes 
act with them; they hear all things from the Kuzzilbash, 
or Persian colonies in the cities; and they announced 
many days before they occurred, both the attaek on Louis 
Cavagnari and the gathering of the clansmen, which produced 
the retreat into Shirpore. We may, we believe, accept their 
testimony implicitly as to all facts not involving numbers— 
no Asiatic can be trusted about numbers, any more than the 
Greeks who wrote about myriads—and their views are 
curiously confirmed. If we are not mistaken in our judgment 
ef internal evidence, the correspondent of the Standard at 
Cabul is in close communication with either General Roberts 





or Dr. Bellew, the political agent, and is allowed to warn the 
Home Authorities and the public of facts in the situation 
which the Viceroy deems it expedient to conceal. He sends 
nearly half-a-column on Wednesday, and his testimony, 
writing in Cabul, is that “an outbreak is possible at 
any time;’ that Mahommed Jan is very popular; 
that he is working hard to prepare another rising 
when the snow melts; that the Afghans believe them- 
selves victorious, and not defeated, in the late attempt, which 
failed, they say, only for want of cannon; and that Shirpore, 
into which General Roberts, it is hinted, must retreat, though 
“ greatly strengthened” and, as we presume from an official 
telegram, fairly provided with ammunition—a convoy having 
arrived on the 21st inst.—‘‘is a place of immense size, and 
requires a very large number of troops to garrison it. Its 
lines of defence are over four and a half miles round, and to 
man them we have three thousand effective European troops 
and four thousand eight hundred natives. This is quite suffi- 
cient for defensive purposes, but it is not generally considered 
to be strong enough to hold Shirpore and to take the offensive 
against an attack of equal strength with the last.” The whole 
tone of this communication, which we shall have occasion to 
quote again, is grave, moderate, and official, and taken in con- 
junction with the telegram in the Daily News, it reveals this 
serious state of affairs. General Roberts will shortly be attacked 
by as large a force as assailed him before, headed by the same 
General, and is no stronger for resistance than he was at first. 
He received General Gough’s small brigade, but he has sent a 
large portion of his cavalry away for want of forage, and 
though the Europeans are, as stated in the telegram, 
‘« effectives,” a large proportion of the natives are prostrated by 
cold and the pneumonia it induces. That he will be able to 
defend himself within Shirpore need not be doubted, but to be 
shut up in that cantonment, with an armed “ mob ” around in 
possession of Cabul, is not to be master of Afghanistan. 
Grant that Sir Frederick Roberts, with the audacity, resource- 
fulness, and fund of self-confidence, which but for his 
executions would have made him among the most popular, as 
he is among the ablest, of British Generals, again disperses 
Mahommed Jan’s gathering, still he is no step further on. He has, 
as the Times’ Cabul correspondent confesses, conquered nothing 
but a hundred miles of narrow road from Ali Musjid to Cabul, 
and he is exposed every hour to a chance of disaster such as 
would shake the Indian Empire to its foundation. He must, 
if he is to be of any use, defeat Mahommed Jan, take Ghuzni, 
occupy Kohistan—limiting that word to the mountain 
territory which adjoins and threatens Cabul—and garrison 
the capital so that attack shall be visibly hopeless, and cruelty 
in administration as needless as indefensible. In other 
words, he must have for himself a mobile army of twenty 
thousand men at least, or threefold his present force. 
With less than this he may be safe, but he can accom- 
plish nothing beyond retaining what he has obtained, 
and protecting the convoys which must every week be 
steadily poured in from India. In other words, his division 
must grow into an army,—a real army, able to subjugate a 
country, or it must remain useless and on the strict defensive, 
or it must retire. That is the curse of the situation, as 
maintained by the Government, that its requirements grow 
and grow and grow indefinitely, and that when satisfied, 
nothing comes or can come of it except the submigsion of 
subjects we do not want, to be followed on the first oppor- 
tunity by insurrection. Putting aside every idea of morality, 
where is the sense of it all ? 

We must add, though we know it to be useless, that we 
believe the final paragraph of the Standard’s telegram, which 
will be found elsewhere, to be of the highest moment. It is 
indispensable that the Government should declare its policy. 
It is simply impossible for General Roberts, or any other 
officer, to do anything effectual in Afghanistan while no 
Afghan knows whether his country is to belong to the 
English or to Ayoub Khan, or to some as yet unnamed chief, 
whom he can neither conciliate nor defy. It is impossfble 
either to subjugate the clansmen or to conciliate them, or to 
bribe them under such circumstances, and amidst an uncertainty 
which involves their lives. General Roberts tells them he will 
hang them if they resist, and the nationalist Afghans will 
certainly shoot them if they obey ; and what can they do from 
their point of view, except retreat to the hills, to emerge when- 
ever any leader seems for a moment to give them a fair 
chance? The Government must speak out, if only because 
their silence protracts the contest unendurably. As we 


believe, if they annex, every true Afghan will fight them, but 
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they will have some slight assistance from other races, from 
time-servers, and from the very minute and powerless trading 
class. If, on the other hand, they decide to retire, the Afghans 
will help them to construct some government, shadowy or real, 
according to the administrative capacities of its head. But if 
they elect to hold fortified positions scattered over the country, 
they will have to fight every Afghan, with the disadvantage 
that he can choose his own time, his own method, and his own 
point of descent upon communications. We should then 
have to spend £1,000,000 a year in protecting railways 
which would have cost £5,000,000, in order to ensure the 
supplies of garrisons which would cost half-a-million more, 
the whole arrangement being, so far as any human being can 
perceive, for no purpose, except Parliamentary display. 





PLAIN WHIG PRINCIPLES. 


HE new number of the Edinburgh Review contains a 
fidgetty and tremulous article on “ Plain Whig Princi- 
ples,” the real drift of which is by no means so purely defen- 
sive as it might appear. The professed object isa restatement 
of Whig principles, in answer to the attacks of the Quarterly 
Review; but this restatement is not effective enough, indeed 
hardly even lucid enough, to answer the purpeses of political 
controversy, and we should suppose that the writer's 
real drift was not in fact to strike a blow at the enemy, 
but to warn the moderate Liberals,—the Left Centre, 
as the reviewer calls them,—against their allies the 
Radicals. The Edinburgh reviewer is evidently very much 
afraid of Mr. Gladstone. He makes one very questionable 
assertion as to the great defeat of 1874, the object of which 
is to throw discredit on Mr. Gladstone’s Administration. He 
declares:—‘“ The advanced portion of the Liberal party 
doubtless adhered to him with undiminished enthusiasm. 
But the more moderate, or, if you will, the more timid, class 
of his supporters, had been alarmed by the unprecedented 
energy of the measures which had been carried, and of those 
which were supposed to be in contemplation, and we saw the 
result.” He ignores the fact that one considerable cause, 
certainly, of the great defeat of 1874, was that “ the advanced 
portion of the Liberal party ” were offended by the very 
moderate character of the educational compromise as to the 
denominational schools, and in consequence withdrew all that 
enthusiastic support from Mr. Gladstone which had been so effec- 
tual in the contest of 1868. We will not deny that there were 
also alarmed Whigs who withdrew their support on other grounds. 
But if you measure the support lost by the alienation of a few 
alarmed Whigs, against support lost by the alienation of the 
party which raged exceedingly against Mr. Forster, we sus- 
pect the last,—the alienated Radicals,—would far more than 
outweigh in political influence the alienated Whigs. It would 
not, however, have been at all convenient for the Mdinburgh 
reviewer to make this admission, as his whole purpose evidently 
is to raise the alarm against any return of Mr. Gladstone to 
power, for which purpose he even goes so far as to revive 
the absurd proposal,—which, we venture to say, no 
genuine statesman has ever considered practicable for 
a moment,—for including Mr. Gladstone in the next 
Liberal Cabinet in a subordinate place, where he may 
employ himself usefully in regulating the finances of the 
country, and holding his tongue as to all matters of wider 
political bearing. A happier suggestion for rending, first, the 
Cabinet, and next, in case of differences in the Cabinet, the 
Liberal party, in two, than this recommendation to put the 
leader whose prestige and eloquence alike have made him the 
one recognised representative of the Liberals in the country, 
into an utterly untenable position, where his real influence 
must be vastly greater than his nominal responsibility, we 
cannot even imagine. Of course, it is not seriously contemplated 
by any politician of weight; and if it is seriously put 
forward in the Edinburgh Review, which we doubt, it is only 
because the writer is not a practical politician. Probably 
the true intent is, not to get Mr. Gladstone back to the Ex- 
chequer, but to find some decent mode of keeping him out of 
office, without giving offence to the great majority of the Liberal 
electorate. But if so, the Edinburgh reviewer is not very wise. 
It is better to face a difficulty of that kind firmly, than to try to 
“turn” it by insidious suggestions which are not and cannot 
be serious. What would have been said to making a Gladstone 
Ministry, in 1865, with Lord Palmerston in a subordinate office? 
It would be far easier to make a Salisbury Ministry now, with 
Lord Beaconsfield in a subordinate office, for the House of 
Lords is not the centre of political life, but even that would 











not be esteemed a practicable project by serious statesmen 
You might as well propose to charge a mountain gun with the 
powder prepared for the Woolwich Infant, as put the strongest 
and most popular representative of a party into a subordinate 
office, where the use of the force he really had at his disposal 
could effect nothing but the explosion of the Cabinet. 

It is obvious enough, however, why the Edinburgh reviewer 
is so anxious, first, to alarm the Moderates about Mr. Glad- 
stone, and next, to get him shunted decently into a siding. 
The reason is that the Edinburgh Review does not really desire 
a Ministry strong enough to carry those measures to which 
even Lord Hartington is pretty thoroughly pledged. The 
reviewer has indeed approved the extension of the house. 
hold suffrage to the counties, and the carrying of a substan- 
tial local-government measure for county boards. But on the 
chief question of the moment—the Land question—he is far 
from going with either Mr. Forster, or Mr. Childers, or Lord 
Hartington himself. He puts so far a constraint upon his 
feelings as to advocate “a modification of the law of entail, 
with greater facilities for the liberation of encumbered 
estates, and for the transfer of land, under the control of a 
Court or Board of competent jurisdiction—a measure equally 
beneficial to the owners of land, to their families, and to the 
agricultural interest.” But it is obvious that the “ modifi- 
cation” he desires is the very minimum that he thinks requisite 
to redeem the pledges of Liberal statesmen, and he spends a good 
deal of eloquence on an attempt to show that the most dangerous 
thing you can do, and the one most fatal to “ the public Debt 
of the State, and the vast fabric of credit based upon it,” 
is to deal in any way “lightly” with “property in land.” 
Why such anticipations should be indulged in as to the 
dangerous character of the proposal,—and no one, so far as 
we know, has gone beyond it,—to assimilate absolutely 
the settlement of land to the settlement of personal 
prop*rty, ze, to make the tenant for life responsible for 
its value to the trustees of the settlement, but to give him 
and his trustees absolute power to deal with investments 
in land, as they would have power to deal with similar 
investments in personal securities, the Hdinburgh reviewer 
does not give us the ghost of an idea. He mixes up the 
question with the totally different question of the power 
assumed by the country to alter the disposition of obsolete 
charitable trusts,—a power which, however cautiously it may 
be exercised, no statesman in his senses would venture now to 
deny,—and treats the whole issue in a confused and confusing 
fashion, as one on which Mr. Gladstone’s Administration 
showed itself specially untrustworthy, because one of the 
then Endowed Schools Commission, Sir Arthur Hobhouse, has 
dealt with the latter subject rather freely. This part of the 
article seems to us to have no rational drift at all, unless it is 
meant to raise a violent prejudice, on no legitimate basis, 
against the Government which appointed the Endowed 
Schools Commission. The reviewer forgets that it was Mr. 
Forster, whom he justly describes as conservative in bias, not 
Mr. Gladstone, whom he wishes to discredit, who was primarily 
responsible for that Commission. 

But the true object of this misty and mystifying paper is 
no doubt to enforce,—by significant insinuations even more than 
by argument in which the Edinburgh reviewer is weak,— 
the enormous importance of keeping the great Whig families 
at the head of the Liberal party. Now, to this we have no 
objection whatever to make, whenever it happens that 
a great Whig statesman 7s the foremost man of the 
Liberal party,—the man who is most trusted in the 
country, and who has done most for Liberal policy. The 
Spectator is not, and never has been, Radical in the sense of 
grudging to the great hereditary families the power properly 
belonging toa noble and splendid tradition. Failing Mr. Glad-* 
stone, we would support Lord Hartington with the utmost 
loyalty. He is a great deal more of a Liberal than his advo- 
cate in the Edinburgh Review, and a great deal less timorous 
and confused. His Liberalism is of a good, hard, solid grain, 
and he is not afraid, as the Edinburgh reviewer certainly is, 
of all sorts of political hobgoblins. But we decline entirely to 
assume that, because Lord Hartington would do well enough 
for a leader in default of a better, it is good either for the 
Whig aristrocracy themselves or for the people whom they are 
to lead, to let rank weigh so much in the scale as to outweigh 
a lifetime of great genius, great services, and the highest 
personal popularity. Let us have our aristocratic leaders, by 
all means, when they have done as much for us as any other 
statesmen. But let us show the aristocracy that they must 
compete fairly for their laurels, and that rank, though it will 
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secure them the chance of showing what they can do, will not 
outweigh our gratitude for that which great men without rank 
have already done. Even the Edinburgh reviewer insists 
wisely, though feebly as his custom is, on the gain to the 
aristocracy themselves of admitting fresh blood freely in every 
generation into the ranks of the Peerage. That is very true; 
but those who urge it take away all the force of their own 
plea, when they propose to prefer a Whig nobleman, who has 
done well indeed, but done little, and is comparatively unknown 
to the country, to a statesman who, like Mr. Gladstone, has 
inherited all the best teaching of both parties, and improved 
upon the teaching he has inherited. There is but one infer- 
ence to be drawn from the jealousy of the professed ‘ Moderates” 
of the position of Mr. Gladstone, and the people would do well to 
understand what itis. It is that these alarmists really disapprove 
of some of the measures of his great Administration, and would 
like, if they dared, to take them back. That is not Lord Gran- 
ville’s attitude, that is not Lord Hartington’s; but it is the only 
intelligible explanation of such articles as those in the Edin- 
burgh Review, and it is an explanation which Liberals should 
ponder well, 





THE EARL OF FIFE AND HIS TENANTRY. 


HE young Earl of Fife, who came into possession of his 
estates last autumn, is the owner of about 120,000 acres 
in the north-east corner of Scotland. They bring in, on an 
average, some fifteen shillings a-piece; for his rent-roll in 
Banffshire is only £40,000, while from the out-flanking shires 
of Aberdeen and Moray he gets no more than £20,000 each. 
Time out of mind the estates have been exceedingly well 
managed. No doubt, for the better part of half a century 
they have been managed by trustees. The grand-uncle of 
the present Earl ruined himself in the expensive days 
of George IV., and spent afterwards a long life of repent- 
ance and solitude. The late Earl, who succeeded, passed 
a weary period in the undesirable character of a man 
with great expectations who possesses small means. He 
never had freedom to do as he listed with what was 
nominally his own. He was tied hard and fast by a multi- 
plicity of law-fastenings, some of them very irksome and 
almost incredible ; and (it may be said without discussing his 
private character) that had he enjoyed the utmost liberty, the 
pith and sagacity were wanting that would have enabled him to 
give a new resolution to common subjects, or set a great ex- 
ample to all his fellows in the land-owning class. This his 
son has done. We saw, in some of the Scottish journals the 
other day, that Sir William Harcourt was sneered at because, in 
connection with the late electoral contest for Morayshire— 
the seat for which was rendered vacant by the elevation of 
Viscount Macduff to the Peerage—he passed a compliment to 
the young man as a rising politician. Perhaps the critics are 
now aware that Sir William did not speak without book. 

For, well-nigh a dozen years his Lordship has borne an 
influential part in the direction and control of whatever was 
done that had an important character, in connection with the 
estates. It was the knowledge of this fact, and of his well- 
known leanings as regards the farmer, which enabled him 
with such ease to wrest the representation of Morayshire 
from the Tories, with whom it had been a possession for 
many years prior to the passing of the first Reform Act, as it 
had been continuously afterwards down to 1874. In the 
course of that electioneering campaign, he developed powers 
of public address which found no fit expression in 
the House of Commons, except upon one occasion, the 
debate over Mr. Chaplin’s motion as to agricultural 
distress. He then delivered a speech that lifted the dis- 
cussion out of the groove in which it had run, brought in 
pertinent considerations of wide reach, and raised the whole 
question of how farmers and landlords should be related to 
each other. That in uttering himself as he he did, he was 
not carrisd away by any mere enthusiasm of partisanship, of 
oratory, or of conceit, has now been made evident. His 
words were the words of a man who was both sincere and 
Sagacious, firm-minded and clear-seeing; and he has vindi- 
cated his good-faith by giving them practical effect. The 
Scottish Chamber of Agriculture could do nothing better for 
the purpose in aid of which it exists, than to take the new 
“regulations and conditions of farm tenancy,” which have 
been framed for the Fife estates, present them to every 
landowner in Scotland, and ask whether he is ready to 
endorse and accept them. There are at least two great 
nobles, both in their private character liberal and fair men— 





the Duke of Buccleuch in the south, and the Duke of Rich- 
mond in the north—who would think it due to their dignity 
to sniff and refuse ; but all the rest, and they as well, will be 
obliged, sooner or latter, to follow suit, so that over this new 
code there might be inscribed the preface,— Here beginneth 
the story which relates the downfall of feudalism in Scotland.” 

Lord Fife has innovated in four respects upon law and 
usage. For a long series of years, Scottish farmers have been 
exercised about “hypothec” and game. The word “hypothec” 
has a barbarous sound to ordinary English ears, though of 
course every lawyer, Continental as well as English, knows 
what it means,—that it is the equivalent for the English 
jaw of distress. Though largely modified of late years 
in its incidence, this law is still capable of being carried 
out with a harsh austerity not permissible South of 
the Tweed. Lord Fife, by formal contract, abandons 
unconditionally the right to its exercise, putting himself in 
his proper place, as on a level with every other creditor of a 
falling or bankrupt man. Ground game he allows all his 
tenants to shoot as they like, leaving if to themselves to 
settle with the Excise as to times and seasons. Winged game 
he reserves, but with the proviso that if the birds do more 
damage than the farmer may fairly reckon upon—five per cent. 
on the value of the crop is the figure suggested—compensation 
will be allowed, its amount being fixed by arbiters chosen by both 
parties. This is a step in advance of any Game Bill applicable 
to Scotland hitherto introduced to Parliament. A like stride 
forwards is marked in the rule that compensation will be 
awarded for all true improvements executed at the tenant’s 
cost, even should he have to be evicted for non-payment 
of rent; in other words, there is to be no seigniorial power of 
punishing failure by confiscation. Most important of all, per- 
haps, is a recognition of the right to pursue the course 
of tillage that is likely to pay best, the only exceptions 
being that it is prohibited to reap two white crops in succes- 
sion; while it is enacted that, upon the expiry of a lease, the 
land must be left under some regular rotation of cropping, so 
that the new tenant shall not be subjected to a disadvantage. 
To those who know how, from generation to generation, con- 
ditions as to cropping have been copied by lawyers from 
* Books of Style ’’—ancient rules being thus perpetuated in 
the most absurd way—this innovation will appear the greatest 
of all. Safe-guarded as it is, the reasonableness of it can 
hardly be questioned. , 

If it be a strange thing, as surely it must be accounted, 
that one great landholder has the power not only of becoming 
a law to himself in the control of his property, but of anti- 
cipating, and so of forcing—as we are persuaded will be the 
case here—a legislative movement in favour of making that 
law universal and compulsory, it is still more odd that we 
should have had to wait so long for a step as necessary as it 
is significant. Exactly a hundred years have passed since 
Paley propounded these two rules as of imperative obliga- 
tion in regard to the management of landed property,— 
the first, “to give the occupier all the power over the soil 
that is necessary for its perfect cultivation ;” the second, 
“to assign the whole profit of every improvement to the 
persons by whose activity it is carried on.” The strong- 
headed Archdeacon was eminently right in his general prin- 
ciples, though the particular instances to which he applied 
them—tithes, common-rights, manorial claims, &c.—have 
long since lost their importance; but there remains great 
scope for their application. Even Lincolnshire, most favoured 
of English counties though it be in respect of that “custom ” 
which has the force of law, may learn something from Banff. 
Lord Fife has put his tenants into a better position than 
those of Lord Yarborough; and if our farmers are to be men 
of intelligence and capital, scientific artisans, enlightened 
chemists—men who know best how to manufacture bread and 
meat—the advance must be sustained, and may even require 
to be improved upon. Meantime, all Scotsmen interested in 
farming ought to be profoundly thankful. 


LORD PENZANCE’S LAST JUDGMENT. 


HOSE who dislike the Public Worship Regulation Act 
have every reason to be grateful to Lord Penzance. 

He has afforded them the amusement most congenial 
to the season, in the shape of an Ecclesiastical panto- 
mime of extraordinary merit. The proceedings at Lambeth 
Palace last Saturday were conceived in the true Christmas 
tone. From first to last, they were penetrated by a vein of 
genuine farce. Lord Penzance begins by offering, much as 
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the clown does in the harlequinade, a nut for Mr. Jeune to 
crack. “Do you propose,” he said, “that the fresh suit should 
go on side by side with the existing suit, or do you abandon 
the existing suit?” Mr. Jeune, who throughout threw him- 
self heartily into the spirit of the jest, at once answers that 
there was no abandonment of the existing suit. In any 
ordinary case, this would have been accepted as tantamount to 
an admission that the existing suit would go on side by 
side with the new suit. But Lord Penzance treats Mr. 
Jeune's answer as it was meant that it should be treated, 
that is, simply as a cue, and follows it up with the dilemma, 
* You either abandon it, or it goes on.” Way is thus made 
for Mr. Jeune to bring out his great point,—* It goes on in the 
sense that it exists ; it does not go on, unless something is done 
in it.” Lord Penzance is not to be disposed of in this fashion. 
He instantly asks Mr. Jeune whether he proposes to do any- 
thing in the existing suit. This leads up to some fine jump- 
ing over and under one another, ending in an admission by 
Mr. Jeune that though both suits might be said to exist, pro- 


. cedure in one would’ amount to election, and bar procedure in 


the other. This being settled, Lord Penzance next tries to 
induce Mr. Jeune to say what the object of the new suit will 
be. Mr. Jeune, properly anxious that the public should not 
be too soon deprived of their amusement, says vaguely that 
his client wishes Mr. Mackonochie to be punished for his 
contempt of Court. ‘“ How do you wish him to be punished 2” 
asks Lord Penzance; “by suspension ?”’ That, answers Mr. Jeune, 
is a little difficult to say; but he hints that if the promoters 
of the suit had wanted nothing more than an order of suspen- 
sion, they would scarcely have brought a new suit to obtain an 
order which they had already obtained in the former suit. 
Still Mr. Jeune will not use the word “deprivation.” It was 
fair, perhaps, that the battle between him and Lord Penzance 
should remain drawn, and that though Lord Penzance had to 
get out of him the probability that the promoters meant to 
ask for deprivation—since without that he could not have 
delivered his subsequent judgment—yet that Mr. Jeune should 
have the satisfaction of keeping him a little uncertain about it 
to the end. 

Lord Penzance then proceeded to deliver himself of a 
catalogue of his failures to do anything with Mr. Mackonochie. 
To bring out the full force of this enumeration, it should have 
been versified in the manner of a “ topical” song, and inter- 
spersed with appropriate choruses. With a true English love 
for half-measures, we first make an Ecclesiastical procedure 
ridiculous, and then forbid the performers to make it as 
amusing as, if they were left to themselves, they easily might 
do. “The case,” says Lord Penzance, “stands thus :—Mr. 
Mackonochie has already been twice admonished, and once 
suspended. Twice he has disregarded my admonition, 
once he has disregarded my suspension,—now, the promoter 
abandons the suit in which these results were obtained, 
and asks leave to begin a new one. Where is such a 
system of litigation to end?’ The Court will make a 
decree in the new suit, ordering Mr. Mackonochie to obey 
the decree in the old suit. Mr. Mackonochie will disregard 
this, as before. Then the promoter will bring suit No. 3, to 
obtain a decree ordering Mr. Mackonochie to obey the decree 
in suit No. 2, which was a decree ordering him to obey the 
decree in suit No. 1,—and so on, ad infinitum.” This is 
pretty severe for a Judge with whom it rests to say whether 
this infinite series shall or shall not be allowed to begin. But 
Lord Penzance had something severer still in store. “Mr. 
Martin,” he said—bending, we may imagine, his judicial 
brows until Mr. Jeune, unless he was in the secret, must have 
trembled where he stood—* abandons one suit only to com- 
mence another, and this looks very like a frivolous use of its 
process, of which the Court would be bound to take notice.” 
Perhaps this admission will hereafter be brought home to 
Lord Penzance by the Queen’s Bench Division; but for the 
moment, Lord Penzance seems to have made it simply 
to show that his Court, at all events, does not always 
do what it is bound to do. The tribunal, whatever 
it is to be called, over which Lord Penzance presides, is 
rather a rollicking kind of Court, and as soon as it sees a 
duty, it takes care to give it a wide berth. The only thing 
Lord Penzance seems really anxious about is that the pro- 
moter should be made aware how very small the chance is 
that the suit he asks leave to institute will do him any good. 
Its prospects, says Lord Penzance, “are not encouraging.” 
Whether the Court has power to pronounce the decree 
which it is supposed the promoter will pray for is a point 
upon which Lord Penzance will not “express or intimate 








an opinion.” What he feels pretty sure of, and we sh 
say justly sure of, is that “any such decree, if 
made, may lay the foundation of fresh appeals, and open 
the way to fresh applications to the Temporal Courts,” 
Even this is not the worst feature in the prospect. Let 
it be conceded that all goes smoothly; that the decree of 
deprivation is granted, that it is sustained by the Judicial 
Committee, and that the Temporal Courts do not see their 
way to quash it, “what reasonable expectation is there that 
this will secure Mr. Mackonochie’s submission?” We don’t 
ask for much, cries Lord Penzance,—and here, surely, his voice 
must have betrayed a sound as of abundance of tears—we are 
only asking from Mr. Mackonochie what we are all, high and 
low, rich and poor, gentle and simple, accustomed in this 
country to render. But Lord Penzance’s enumeration of the 
community is not exhaustive. There is one man who, appar- 
ently, is neither high nor low, rich nor poor, gentle nor 
simple, and who, consequently, is not accustomed to render 
what Lord Penzance asks. Will this new suit bring this 
exceptional man to his knees? On the whole, Lord Penzance 
seems inclined to think that it will not. It has one obvious 
advantage, in that it “ensures further expense, and perhaps 
another year or two of litigation,’ but it ‘ does not ensure 
success.” Whatever else Lord Penzance may feel disposed to 
promise Mr. Martin, he will not promise him that. 

Down to this point, it might have been thought that Lord 
Penzance was about to reject the letters of request with 
which the promoter had armed himself. “Upon some of 
these considerations,’ says Lord Penzance, “I might have had 
to inquire into the degree of obligation the Court is under to 
accept them.” But Mr. Jeune’s statement that the suit is 
instituted to obtain “ something more than a decree of suspen- 
sion, and probably a decree of deprivation,” satisfied him. He 
does not know whether he can make such a decree if he is 
asked, or whether, if it is made, it is likely to be sustained on 
appeal, or whether, if it is sustained, the Temporal Courts 
will not interfere to prevent its execution. But because the 
prosecutor in this probably useless suit undertakes to ask for 
something else than what he asked for in the first suit, Lord 
Penzance consents that it shall be instituted. He does not say 
to the prosecutor, as he might properly have said,—first exhaust 
all the remedies provided for you in the first suit, and then, 
when they have been proved ineffectual, come and ask leave to 
begin a second suit. He allows him to push the first suit just 
so far as he feels inclined, and then to begin another, because 
the remedy he hopes to obtain by it happens to please his 
fancy better. This is not a procedure that would be permitted 
in any Civil Court, and when we remember the days when Dr. 
Lushington and Sir Robert Phillimore were Deans of Arches, 
it is humiliating to find that it is now permitted in an Eccle- 
siastical Court. , 

How much longer do the Government intend to let these 
ridiculous suits be carried on? If they choose to make them 
a reality, there is nothing to be said. The State has'a perfect 
right to define the terms on which a clergyman shall hold a 
benefice in the Established Church, and to enforce obedience 
to these terms by proper sanctions. It is perfectly clear that 
under the Public Worship Regulation Act obedience is not en- 
forced, and as the Government which is responsible for passing 
this Act are still in office, it is for them to take steps to 
make the law effectual. If a Public Worship Regulation Act 
Amendment Bill does not form part of the Ministerial pro- 
gramme next Session, it is the Government that will be 
responsible for the ridicule into which ecclesiastical procedure 
is more and more falling. 





JUDICIAL REFORMS. 


“ (FNO none will we sell, to none will we deny or delay, right 

or justice.” So runs one of the most celebrated 
articles of the Great Charter, and it has generally been 
admitted that the first duty of the sovereign power in a 
civilised community could not be more simply or emphatically 
expressed. In England, for the last hundred and fifty years, 
at any rate, the first part of the King’s undertaking has been 
well and faithfully kept. Defeated litigants are proverbially 
ingenious in the discovery of theories to account for their 
failure, but in this country they never even think of putting 
it down to the corruption of the Judge. It is not, how- 
ever, enough that the integrity of the Bench should be 
above suspicion ; while our judicial arrangements are such, 
that with the best intentions in the world the Judges 
are constantly compelled to deny and delay right and 
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We say “deny” advisedly, because delay in such 
matters often amounts to denial. A simple statement of the 
facts will bear out our assertion. The common-law business 
of the Supreme Court is assigned to eighteen Judges, 
of whom three sit in the Court of Appeal, and fifteen 
jn the three Common-law Divisions of the High Court. 
Of these eighteen, fourteen are at present, and will be 
for the next month, perambulating the country; one 
js ill, and unable to act, and the business of Judges’ 
Chambers engrosses the whole time and energies of another. 
To do the work of a Divisional Court for the whole country, 
and to dispose of the London and Middlesex causes, which are 
many times more numerous than those of the whole of the 
rest of England put together, there remain two Judges, both 
of whom will shortly have to go into Surrey to try poachers, 
and to settle the trumpery quarrels of the country-side. Mean- 
while, the Court of Appeal has of necessity altogether sus- 
pended its sittings. In April, seven or eight of the Judges 
will sally forth once more to “deliver the gaols.” In July, 
the Summer Assize will again require the services of fourteen, 
and again break up the Court of Appeal. Lastly, in October 
another contingent, of perhaps ten, will be summoned to 
sweep up the leavings of the Quarter-Sessions, and to dispose 
of civil causes at Liverpool, Manchester, and Leeds. 

It may be said that the business of the provinces is as im- 
portant as that of London, and that if to.the metropolitan 
suitor justice is denied or delayed, the community, as a 
whole, benefits. But the facts do not warrant any such state- 
ment. If two or three of the large commercial centres are 
excepted, most of the really important litigation of the country 
gravitates to London. The Judges who are wanted in Middle- 
sex are not really wanted where they are. Mr. Justice Grove, 
for instance, at Welshpool, and again at Dolgelly, found that 
there was absolutely nothing for him to do, and yet a whole 
week was assigned for holding the assizes at these two places. 
Lord Coleridge and Lord Justice Brett had from Tuesday to 
Friday allotted them to be at Carlisle, and finished all the 
business of the county in one sitting of about seven hours, 
At Oxford, a single cause was entered for trial, and it was 
withdrawn before it was called on. Similar instances might 
be multiplied from every circuit in the country. Meanwhile, 
the largest part of the mercantile litigation of the commercial 
centre of the world is at a stand-still, and a heavy list of cases 
raising doubtful points of law and involving vast interests 
is waiting to be discussed and determined. In truth, the only 
argument which can be advanced with even a shadow of plausi- 
bility in favour of the present system, is that which is based 
upon the injustice of keeping prisoners who have been com- 
mitted for trial, and who may be innocent, waiting in gaol. 
Mr. Justice Denman once said that the large majority of 
committed prisoners being guilty, the number who suffered 
under the old arrangement of two, or at most three, gaol 
deliveries a year, was too small to be worthy of account. 
There is a touch of cynicism about this reply, which fails to 
commend it even to those who think that the difference 
between four and three months, as a maximum time of wait- 
ing, is not great enough to justify such a wholesale interference 
with the litigation of the country. But this, together with 
all the other inconveniences which the present system is sup- 
posed to obviate, may easily be removed by a far simpler and 
less objectionable expedient. 

The remedy is, in fact, so obvious, and has been so often 
pointed out, that in any other country than England it 
would long since have been adopted. Legal business is 
of two kinds,—criminal and civil. There already exist 
in every district two local tribunals,—the Quarter-Ses- 
sions and the County Court, the former with a limited 
criminal, the latter with a limited civil, jurisdiction. 
As the law now is, the Quarter-Sessions have power to deal 
only with the less serious class of indictable offences ; 
but the line has been very capriciously drawn,—larceny, for 
instance, being triable at Quarter-Sessions, while burglary is 
not. The powers of the County Court are defined in a still 
more irrational fashion. With certain qualifications, all actions 
of contract and many actions for wrongs may be brought in 
the County Court, provided that the amount claimed does not 
exceed £50. But by a curious perversity, the County Court 
is forbidden to try the very class of cases (such as slander, 
breach of promise, malicious prosecution) in which experience 
shows that the issues are, as a rule, of the most trivial kind. 
The consequence is, that in many parts of the country actions 
or this kind form the staple of the Assize lists, and the time 
of the superior Judges is squandered over the squabbles of 


justice. 





rustic sweethearts and the amenities of the tap-room. Why 
not enlarge the jurisdiction of these two Courts, so as to em- 
brace the whole of the ordinary business that now goes on at 
the Assizes, excluding only the worst class of crimes, and 
actions of exceptional magnitude and complexity? The 
extended civil jurisdiction of the County Court would, of 
course, have to be protected with such stringent provisions as 
to costs as would make solicitors think twice before they 
brought a trumpery case into the Superior Courts. Both 
Courts, too, should have a discretionary power to transfer to 
the High Court cases of unusual difficulty. In this way, 
the innocent prisoners would get speedy trial, and the large 
towns would have constantly sitting a tribunal capable of dis- 
posing of all their ordinary litigation. 

No doubt the two Courts, and especially the Quarter-Ses- 
sions, must be considerably improved, before such wide powers 
can be safely entrusted to them. A first and indispensable 
reform would be to appoint a paid legal Chairman, to preside 
over every Court of Quarter-Sessions. In fact, the office should 
be assimilated to that of Recorder in boroughs, and might con- 
veniently be held by County-Court Judges. This has already 
been done voluntarily in some places in the North. The 
county magistrates should have no voice in the proceedings, 
and if they ceased to attend altogether, the community would 
in time recover from and ultimately outlive the shock. The 
salaries of the County-Court Judges would, of course, have 
to be increased, in the more important centres, to attract the 
best talent of the Bar. The procedure of the County Court 
needs little change. It is admirably simple and effective in 
most points, and the mode of trial is so much less formal and 
cumbrous than that in the Superior Courts,that it would pro- 
bably be by far the more popular tribunal. The object to be 
ultimately aimed at would be the coalescence of the two Courts 
into one local tribunal, sitting permanently for the discharge 
of civil business, and with criminal sessions for the trial of 
indictable offences, held at such intervals as the requirements 
of each district might dictate. 

Would the adoption of such a plan leave the Judges of the 
High Court without occupation? We believe that they would 
still find full employment for all their time and energy. They 
would be required to go to Circuit from time to time, not, as 
now, to fixed places at fixed periods, but when and where they 
were wanted. They would exercise the jurisdiction of a 
primary Court of Appeal from the tribunals of First Instance 
throughout the country. And lastly, with more time at their 
disposal, they would be able to introduce more elasticity into 
their proceedings, and to take upon themselves the burden of the 
great mass of difficult cases which are now, by a fiction which 
deceives no one, “ voluntarily” refused. It is no exaggeration to 
say that a majority of the most important and complex actions 
which come before the Common-law Courts for trial is 
remitted to the adjudication of a private tribunal. This is 
not altogether the fault of the Judges. They have to consider 
the interests of the mass of waiting suitors, and they know 
how ill-adapted the formalities of Nist Prius are to the trial 
of intricate questions of account. But the results are most 
unsatisfactory. Instead of the disciplined intellect of a 
Judge sitting in open court, subject to the influences, at once 
restraining and stimulating, of publicity, and conscious that 
his judgment may be questioned on appeal, the litigant has 
to put up with an arbitrator who sits in private, who may or 
may not be a skilled lawyer, and yet whose decision on any 
point of law which may arise is, if he chooses that it should 
be so, final and irreversible. Our judicial arrangements are 
manifestly imperfect, so long as such a state of things can 
continue to exist. The Judges are the chosen arbitrators of 
the nation, and they should not be compelled to devolve on 
to other shoulders one of the most important of their 
functions. Not the least merit of the scheme which we have 
proposed would be that it would obviate the necessity for any 
such delegation of duty. We need scarcely say that we do 
not claim any originality for the suggestions we have made. 
Their best claim to public attention is that they represent, as 
we believe, the prevailing view, both as to the urgency and 
as to the direction of reform among those who know by 
experience the shortcomings of our present system. 





HOW FAR IS COMMON-SENSE ATTRACTIVE? 
ORD DERBY’S speech at Liverpool yesterday week on 
Thrift was, like most of his speeches, a sort of concen- 
trated essence of common-sense, rising almost to genius. Ii 
administered in judicious instalments, like Liebig’s extract of 
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meat, an ordinary moral constitution might live upon it 
for many months; and that, we may say, is the prevailing 
character of Lord Derby’s speeches. They give the impres- 
sion of the common-sense of the world having been, in some 
mysterious way, boiled down into Lord Derby, so that we 
have to reassure ourselves, by the appreciation we feel for 
his speeches, that we have at least enough common-sense left 
to recognise it, when we see it incarnate in him. And yet it 
is very doubtful how far the quality is in its highest degrees 
an attractive or repulsive quality. Lord Derby himself has 
made more speeches characterised by the very genius of 
common-sense than all his contemporaries put together, but is 
he really as popular as many statesmen of very inferior 
lucidity ? Is not common-sense in its higher forms very like 
the admirable beef-tea lozenges which are made for invalids, 
or those who cannot wait for their regular meals,— 
recognised as most valuable, but as too meaty? Look 
through English literature, and you can hardly find a general 
favourite anywhere whose common-sense is his chief recom- 
mendation. Cobbett, perhaps, was popular in his time, with 
those for whom he wrote, but it was more his strong, coarse 
way of saying things than his common-sense which made him 
so. De Foe, considering the astonishing force of his imagi- 
nation, should have been twenty times as popular as he is, and 
would have been, we suspect, if the overpowering and obtrusive 
common-sense of his writings had not almost concealed the 
force of his imagination from the general reader. The “ pets ” of 
English literature are never remarkable for common-sense,—very 
often for a certain whimsicality which is clearly inconsistent with 
the highest common-sense. Charles Lamb, for instance, is loved 
by those who love him as De Foe has never been loved by 
any literary man. But Charles Lamb, without his whims, 
would have been hardly loved at all. Who ever heard of de- 
votion to Benjamin Franklin or Joseph Hume? Dickens, who, 
with all his wonderful humour, shared almost every middle- 
elass English taste, never once makes much of a man of sterl- 
ing good-sense in all his novels, unless it were Sam Weller, 
and that was for his jokes. He chooses something approaching 
to deficiency to make a fuss about,—Tom Pinch’s dreamy 
unworldliness, or Little Nell’s enthusiastic devotedness, or Mr. 
Toots’s idiotic good-nature. We do not say that his choice of 
his favourites was good, we do not think so. But we do say that 
it reflected the English feeling, that, on the whole, common- 
sense, though an admirable quality for ourselves, may easily 
be found in excess in our neighbours. No one ever heard of any 
one’s saying that he loved a man for his common-sense, though 
we have heard of loving a man for the oddest qualities, for 
his simplicity, helplessness or helpfulness, for his fancy or 
imaginativeness, for his gaiety or melancholy, for his vividness 
or need of your vividness, for his frankness or for his reserve. 
All these qualities are the grounds of strong attraction often 
enough in life. And a certain class of authors have even taken 
great pains to paint the lovableness of positive deficiency in 
women,—i.e., of such deficiency as is not inconsistent with the 
awakening of new life under the spell of new affections. But 
we never but once met with a hero or heroine who was chiefly 
recommended for common-sense; nor is the one exception, 
Miss Austen’s Eleanor, in “ Sense and Sensibility,” at 
all a success, for so far as Eleanor is ostentatiously 
sensible we do not like her, and certainly like her best 
where she is least so. Indeed, in Miss Austen’s effort 
to make Sense charming, she does not succeed, though 
she did succeed eminently in making Sensibility vexa- 
tious. But to go back to the field where, if anywhere, 
common-sense of a high order is almost more than valuable, 
—priceless,—the field of public life, is it really sense that 
attracts people the most? What has made Lord Beacons- 
field so popular? Certainly not his common-sense. Partly, 
perhaps, his want of it, partly his contemptuous daring, 
partly his glimmering of imagination, partly his wit. 
What has made Mr. Gladstone so popular? Chiefly his 
courage, his enthusiasm, his overflowing energy, his eager 
humanity. His incidental remark, during the Reform 
debates, that it was not right to be so panic-struck about 
admitting “our own flesh and blood” to the franchise, 
though it was never advanced as an argument, but only 
as a reply to the argumentation of panic, probably won Mr. 
Gladstone more followers than the ablest reasoning of his ablest 
speech. Again, what made Lord Palmerston popular, in a 
sense in which you could never have applied the term to either 





Lord John Russell or Sir Robert Peel? Certainly not his com. 
mon-sense chiefly, which, though real, was not unfrequently 
narrow; but his self-confidence, his ease, his humour. Mr. 
Bright, even in Mr. Cobden’s life-time, had certainly a far 
higher popularity than that lucidest and greatest of the poli- 
ticians of common-sense ; and the reason was that though, on the 
whole, his common-sense is vigorous enough, Mr. Bright has 
great faculties which throw his common-sense into the shade, 
and sometimes even cloud it, while Mr. Cobden had no such 
faculties. 

The fact is that common-sense, as such, is not essentially 
attractive, though a marked want of it may very often indeed be 
essentially repulsive, uuless it is compensated by that attitude 
of dependence, that attitude of appeal for help, which often has a 
greater attraction for the strong, than any kind of positive gift, 
Common-sense, even when it approaches genius, casts no brilli- 
ance over anything; but the light which is to fascinate human 
nature must have some brilliance or other of its own. Nothing, 
indeed, can be more helpful than common-sense, and all help- 
fulness is attractive ; but then it is not the common-sense which is 
attractive, but rather the helpfulness, which could not indeed 
exist without it, but need not be found with it. Common-sense, 
therefore, is rather the condition of much that is attractive, 
than attractive itself. Taken without that passion of sympathy 
or serviceableness which transforms common-sense into an in- 
strument of healing, it is like common daylight when the sun is 
overclouded, which throws no charm over anything, but simply 
shows you what is there. Need or suffering may kindle a pro- 
found compassion. Power or grace may cast a spell over those 
who feel the presence of either. Sensibility may touch new 
chords of feeling. Audacity may stir the deepest delight. Docility 
and just self-confidence each of them has great attractive quali- 
ties. But sheer common-sense, while it often dissipates illusions 
which people would gladly retain, has no glory of its own. It does 
not repel, except when it robs a man of a confidence of feeling 
which he ought never to have indulged; and then sometimes it 
does, for very few are grateful for having the film removed from 
their eyes. But taken alone, and without the moral qualities which 
give it a new significance, it does not attract. It performs the 
useful function of diminishing the errors and collisions of life ; 
but without something more than itself, it earns no gratitude 
for doing so. It makes the vision of the world more just, but 
it does not, for the most part, make the scenery of the world 
more interesting ; for, after all, men are so far idealists that they 
always imagine things somewhat brighter than they are, and it is 
common-sense which undeceives them. On the other hand, 
taken in combination with any kind of marked power for 
making the world brighter than it was, good common-sense is a 
condition of vast attractiveness, for then it guards the creative 
power of genius from disastrous blunders into which it would 
otherwise fall, and ensures to the idealising mind a rare freedom 
of action. But even in this case, it is not the common-sense which 
constitutes the spell, but only the common-sense which saves the 
spell from being broken by collision with the world. It is 
always that which makes you conscious of new life which most 
attracts you. And common-sense, without some greater moral 
quality as an ally, hardly ever effects this. It keeps you from 
expending yourself in futile efforts, but it does not renovate the 
springs of life. 





DONORS’ DIFFICULTIES. 

W FE wonder whether all men are liberal in their day-dreams, 

} and indulge themselves with imagining, if they were 
only rich, how much they would give away, how their relations 
should benefit, and how distress should disappear before their 
own kindly smiles like snow before sunshine? Certainly some 
of them are, or that kind of day-dream would not be so often 
mentioned in fiction, and mentioned usually with gentle ridicule 
from persons who think themselves better informed. “ You 
will never,” the dreamer is told, “ give away much at a time, 
nor will you give very often. Whatever your wealth, you will 
never scem rich to yourself; nor will your expenses and the 
‘claims’ on you ever cease to mount, until you find that your true 
surplus, the money which you can spend either on yourself or your 
neighbours without reason assigned, the surplus cash, is propor- 
tionately no larger than before. You will not give away your 
principal, lest you should want it; nor your income, because 
you do want it; and your odds and ends of money are always 
too convenient to be parted with.” That is always the view 
of the cynically sensible characters, and we suppose they are 
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in the right, so far as this,—that wealth will not often modify 
character, that the stingy, if suddenly enriched, would still 
keep their money, and that the liberal, if made wealthy, 
would still observe the same proportion between their gifts and 
their possessions, a proportion based on some idea in their own 
minds which riches would not alter. Nevertheless, scale is a 
great element in liberality, and we imagine that there are peo- 
ple who, if suddenly endowed with fortunes of the secure kind, 
would at all events appear to give very largely indeed. They 
would not give proportionally more than before, but the total 
amounts would be very heavy. The subject, however, is not 
quite exhausted by that decision, for the further question 
‘arises whether the liberal man become rich would not be 
deterred from proportionate giving by the immensely in- 
ereased annoyances which he would find to result from that 
indulgence. These are very much greater than the majority 
.of men, who never give except in silver, are apt to 
believe. Gifts of any large amount, whether made publicly or 
privately, always become known, and frequently evoke a perse- 
cution of the giver which takes away half the enjoyment of life. 
The liberal rich man is instantly beset by a crowd of clamorous 
.claimants,—think, there are 1,000 charities in London, and per- 
haps 500 artistic begging letter-writers,—who endeavour, by 
every kind of method, to prove to him that they have claims on 
his bounty, who beset him every day and all day, who are 
never contented with any gift, think it indeed a reason 
why the benefactor should give more, and who end very 
often by an insolent description of him to his face as 
a “bloated curmudgeon.’’ Everybody who has ever given any- 
thing, knows how irritating this particular persecution gradually 
becomes, how cordially he learns to dislike the tormentor, and 
how heartily he wishes he had never given away a penny, but 
had achieved the delicious immunity from importunity of his 
neighbour Skinflint; but everybody does not realise the feeling 
of the millionaire, who is harassed at every turn, waited for 
on the doorstep, besieged in his library, talked at when at 
dinner, and who feels at last as if the philanthropists and 
claimants actually threatened him, and publicly announces 
that he has turned avaricious, and will give nomore. We 
believe it to be strictly the truth that there are in 
London wealthy men perfectly ready to give, if any free-will 
is allowed them, but who have been baited out of giving by the 
philanthropists and begging letter-writers combined, and have 
put on armour of cynical selfishness only to keep themselves 
alive and free. “I simply dare not let people know what I 
give,” said one of them, the other day ; “I did once, and for a 
year had no peace in my life.” Macaulay’s “Memoirs” tell 
us a little of this, and Charles Dickens’s; but neither historian 
nor humourist was a really rich man, and the applications in- 
crease in impudence, as well as frequency, with the scale of 
fortune. Supposing, however, the rich man to be pretty strong- 
willed, unsentimental, and master of the kind of sarcasm which 
best answers with right-meaning beggars, who, leathery as 
they are, have their own points of weakness, and for instance, get 
angry if you inform them point-blank that the particular cause 
they are begging for—say, teetotalism—is an incalculable evil, 
there arises another difficulty, that of inducing the people you 
want to help to accept anything. Many people believe this the 
most insuperable difficulty of all, believe that in England a 
particular kind of self-respect is so ingrained by the 
national sentiment in favour of individualism, that unless 
the relationship is close, or there is a quid pro quo of 
some kind, such as a great service rendered, the good will not 
receive gifts. Mrs. Oliphant, who must have observed English 
society, and especially English professional society, very long 
and very keenly, believes this so strongly that she has made it 
the basis of a novel. 

In her recent very readable and suggestive, though hurried, 
story, “The Greatest Heiress in England,” * she paints the diffi- 
culties of a young girl with an immense, but unspecified, fortune, 
who is requested by the testator, if she likes, to give away half of 
it, in lumps sufficient to do real good to the objects of her bounty, 
—a very fascinating form of charity, because it appeals to the ex- 
perience of the majority, who know that small gifts very seldom 
do any good whatever. The testator has, we should say, an 
impression that the money was originally acquired by harsh 
dealing, and that his legatee, by large and sensible gifts, would 
be making an acceptable restitution. Lucy Trevor is, though 
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an heiress, a very nice little mouse, full of sense and good-feel- 
ing, as well as affectionateness, and she honestly endeavours 
to carry out the conditions of the will. She tries frankly three 
times, and succeeds, as far as she herself is concerned, only once. 
In the first instance, an excellent widow lady, with a useless son 
and a hard-working daughter, beaten by a sudden loss of pupils, 
is reduced to the last extremity of respectable distress. Lucy 
thinks her opportunity has arrived, and timidly offers a gift, to 
which the widow, who thinks she intends to give her a hundred 
pounds, or some such sum, replies with a torrent of outraged 
feeling, and even insult; and though she proposes to borrow a 
hundred pounds, rejects the gift of the money contumeliously. 
Lucy, however, explains that she intended to give a permanent 
provision, £5,000 or £6,000, in short, and the widow’s resistance 
is dissolved away :— 

“The idea of an income had stunned this astonished woman, had 
almost had upon her the effect of an opiate, soothing away her cares 
and troubles, wrapping her in a soft stupor of ease and happiness. 
Could it be true? She had given up, without any further murmur 
or protest, the conditions she brought with her, and which she had 
meant to insist upon. Lucy’s final proposal had taken away her 
breath ; she had not said anything against it, she had made no re- 
monstrance, no resistance. Her mind was confused with happiness 
and ease, and the yielding which these sensations bring with them. 
So poor a careworn woman, distracted with trouble and anxiety she 
had been when, with her veil over her face to hide the tears that 
would come against her will, she had been driven down the same 
long slope of road, sick with hope, and doubt, and terror, feeling 
every stoppage of the slow, lumbering machine a new aggny, yet half 
glad of everything which delayed the interview she dreaded, the self- 
humiliation which she could not escape from. How different were 
her feelings now! She could not believe in the wonderful good- 
fortune which had befallen her; it removed all capability of resist- 
ance, it seemed to trickle through all her veins down to her very feet, 
upward to nourish her confused brain, a subtle calm, an all-dissolving 
dew of happiness. Provided for! was it possible? was it possible ?” 
That is a fine description, but that is not the end; the good is 
really done, the family is really relieved, and flourishes; and 
the widow, writing to a second daughter, a governess at 
a distance, tells her she has had a legacy from a forgotten 
relative, and it ought to have been twice as much! That 
was her device for keeping her self-respect, and but 
that the majority would not have said it, but only have let 
others think it, it is exquisitely natural. The next effort is 
a total failure. Lucy Trevor offers the same sum, or more, to 
start a young man in life, whose friends had thought his mar- 
riage with her would be a good thing for him, and is told that it 
would be impossible for him to receive it, quite a degradation, and 
rebuked for arrogance in venturing to make her offer, but assured 
that she might, nevertheless, procure him an appointment— 
a very subtle distinction. Even an aunt, who thinks her 
nephew should have the money, suggests, as his only excuse for 
taking it, that after all, Lucy is only a trustee, which she is not. 
In the third case, she succeeds because the beneficiary is a 
relation, and she can plead that notwithstanding its amount, her 
gift is only a wedding present; and then she gives up and marries, 
but not until she has learned by a harsh experience that giving 
away money, even in serious sums, is very difficult; that all 
claimants are selfish; that there is a feeling, sound or unsound, 
among the good against receiving such gifts, and that this feeling 
influences most strongly those whom most donors would most 
cordially wish to help. This, we say, is Mrs.. Oliphant’s 
opinion of the facts, and we believe most Englishmen would! 
entirely agree with her. We are not quite sure we do, thinking 
that if a little tact were displayed, this, the most attractive of 
all kinds of charity, would be possible to the rich. But even 
we acknowledge the difficulties, and should start with the con- 
cession that the more completely the donor were above the 
donee, or removed from him, or apart from him, the less would 
the effect of his gift be impaired by a sense of humiliation, or 
of a demand for an unfelt gratitude. One has such a right, in 
one’s own thought, to be provided for, that the provider seems 
hardly entitled to thanks for acts so clearly just, though also, 
no doubt, beneficent. If the donor is a great grandee, or so 
rich as to appear a Fortunatus, or in any way royal, his gifts 
may be accepted without annoyance; but if he is an ordinary 
person, he will find that it requires a very fine tact and compre- 
hension of persons to distribute wealth in large charities without 
making life intolerable,—at least, that is true in England, 
though in Catholic countries feeling on the subject is less 
morbid, and the “ benefactor” held to be a more legitimate 
subject of admiration. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


eee eens 
THE RAILWAY COMMISSION. 
{TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘“SPECTATOR.”) 

Sm,—It takes public opinion some time to come to a focus, 
but I shall be very much surprised if there is not a great 
deal to be heard yet about the recent case of the Railway 
Commission and the Hastings Station. In case abler pens 
than mine may not address you on the subject, I venture to 
point out where I think you have not stated the case quite 
justly in your article of last Saturday. I think we may accept 
it as a fact that in 1854 Parliament did not foyesee the present 
development of railways, but it foresaw enovgh to be quite 
aware that it was advisable to appoint a Commission, with 
very large powers, to protect the public against the growing 
power of the railway monopoly. It may be quite true that 
questions of the direction of traffic had most influence on the 
mind of Parliament when the Act of 1854 was passed, but I 
have seen nothing as yet adduced to show that Parliament 
was not quite as ready to control the action of railways in any 
other direction, had the necessity been as apparent as it is 
now. I think that any one not biassed by what he may 
consider his private interest must admit that, had Parliament 
not intended to enunciate a general principle, it would have 
been more particular in defining the limits of the power of the 
Commissign which it created. Ido not consider the difficulty 
can be put on one side by saying that if the powers of the Com- 
mission are not sufficient, Parliament can easily increase them, 
when we reflect that—unless my memory serves me badly— 
there are one hundred and eighty or more directors of railways 
in Parliament; and if my figures are wrong, one need only refer 
to the very large division on the question of bringing the Mid- 
land to London, to see what the Parliamentary influence of 
Railways is. I think, therefore, that any attempts to limit the 
power of the Commission as it exists should be most carefully 
watched; and as you avow that your sympathies are rather 
with the public than the railways in this matter, you will, I 
have no doubt, excuse me for pointing out what I cannot but 
consider a very weak point in the argument contained in the 
latter portion of your article. I refer to the supposed case of a 
coach proprietor directed to provide “ reasonable facilities for 
carrying passengers from one town to another.” When you 
say that this direction “ would not naturally include the build- 
ing of large waiting-rooms for the accommodation of passengers 
before the starting of the train [coach], or the conversion of the 
coach itself into an omnibus, in order to accommodate the 
increasing number of passengers,” you have apparently for- 
gotten that to place the coach proprietor in the same position 
as railways, he must have been provided with arbitrary powers 
to furnish himself with the means of carrying on his monopoly, 
that he has been furnished with such powers on the condition 
that he does conduct his monopoly in accordance with public 
requirements, and that he cannot escape the obligation to carry 
on his monopoly at any loss to himself, except by permission 
from the same authority which conferred the monopoly on 
him. In one breath you seem to be prepared to admit 
this, but you break off suddenly, —‘“ But this will not 
bear us out in insisting on changes which would make 
the monopoly cease to be valuable”’ Why not? If you 
will allow me to say so, you appear to be mixing up two 
distinct things. The public is only concerned that certain 
speculators shall be forced to carry out their contract,—it is 
another matter, if one contracting party wishes to vary the 
terms. The power of railways in this direction is already very 
great. They not only can apply, but they always are applying 
to Parliament for power to alter their contracts. A door is 
always open to them—too widely open, perhaps—in that 
direction. 

To take another of your own illustrations, you ask, “If the 
Commissioners could compel a railway company to build a 
new station, why might they not compel it to convert a single 
line into a double one?” I should say that if the company 
have power under its Act to make a double line and have 
only made a single one, and the Commissioners be of opinion that 
the traffic requires the double one, then the Commissioners could 
order the double one to be made. If the company have power under 
its Act to make only a single line, then the Commissioners 
could not enforce the making of a double one, as they would 
have no more power than the company to vary the terms of the 
contract which the latter has entered into, If the Commissionere 








should order anything beyond the terms of any particular Act, 
no railway company has anything to fear; but if a company 
wish to plead that the terms of the contract it has entered into 
are found to be too oppressive, it can always apply to Parlia- 
ment. Surely you would not assert that the company itself ig 
to be judge in the matter, yet it seems to me that it is in some 
such dilemma that your argument would land you. I trust I 
have made plain how this important matter appears to 
One oF THE OvTSIDE PuBLic, 





PROCESS-SERVING IN IRELAND. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,—Your notice on the resistance to the law in the west of 
Treland, in last week’s Spectator, would seem to imply that the 
Executive neglect some obvious precautions for the prevention 
of bloodshed. This is a serious charge, and I am sure that you 
will be glad to hear that it is unfounded. You agree with 
the Times’ correspondent in recommending that processes 
should be served by post. There are no two opinions as to the 
advisability of this step, but unhappily there are legal diffi- 
culties in the way, which cannot be at once removed. Secondly, 
you suggest “that mounted police ought to be employed,” for 
“they can charge, as all experience proves, quite effectively, with- 
out bayonetting women.” This recommendation of yours would, 
like many other English remedies for Irish difficulties, be admir- 
able, if it were only practicable. The following quotation from 
the Times’ correspondent’s letter on Tuesday last will give you 
some idea of the scene of the cavalry operations you pro- 
pose :—* To intersect the country with a sufficient number of 
good hard roads, to reach the myriads of homesteads, would 
cost the great part of the value of an estate; and the approach 
to an immense number of the farms is by a rough way of 
ruts, grass, and stones, called a‘ bohreen,’ which, in the English 
Fens, would be a drive, but here not always wide enough for 
the passage of a cart. Indeed, you can get at many of the farms 
only by a bridle-road or a pathway.” Now, Sir, I know the 
district from which this was written, and it only differs from 
others in the hands of small tenants in being flat, and therefore 
more accessible than most. If you picture to yourself a 
“bohreen” going up a steep mountain-side, and a party of 
cavalry attempting to force their way over such a road, pelted 
by women from the banks on either side, and attacked in front 
by a mob bent on “ keeping a firm grip of the land,” and armed 
with shillelaghs and stones, you will be able to guess at the 
probable fate of the “mounted police,” and the process-server 
under their protection.—I am, Sir, &c. CELTICUs. 





HAWTHORNE’S “FANSHAWE” AND EARLY 
STORIES. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR."} 

Srr,—It was with some surprise that I found Mr. Henry James, 
in his book on Hawthorne, speaking as if the only source from 
which a curious reader could get an idea of Hawthorne’s early 
story, “ Fanshawe,” was from the report of it furnished in Mr. 
Lathrop’s “ Study of Hawthorne ;” and still more was I sur- 
prised to find that expert critic, Mr. George Saintsbury, char- 
acterising it as the “half-lost romance.” If half-lost some 
years ago, it has now been fully found; and any enthusiastic 
student, eager to get all possible light on Hawthorne’s artistic 
development, can procure the two volumes, containing it and 
some early stories, from Mr. Triibner, for it was, two or three 
years ago, republished in America, uniform with the author’s 
edition of the works, and there is a copy of it in the British 
Museum.—I am, Sir, &e., Aex. H. Japp. 





ART. 
Oe 
THE WINTER EXHIBITION AT BURLINGTON 
HOUSE. 

[FIRST NOTICE.—HOLBEIN'S PORTRAITURE.] 

Tus is an exhibition full of interest, both to the artist and the 
ordinary visitor, though the chief attraction of the galleries is 
one which is generally apt to prove rather wearisome to the 
latter, and consists of examples in a branch of art which is pro- 
bably less understood than any other. Now-a-days, what with 
art histories, essays, and lectures, it is difficult for any one who 
cares at all to look at pictures, to avoid gaining some notion of 
what are the chief merits and defects of the works by the Old 
Masters, which they hear spoken of so constantly. The bea: ties 
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of the Parthenon, and the curves of Ionic draperies, are scarcely 
less familiar, by name at least, to the ordinary Englishmen of 
to-day, than were the pigs of Morland and the barges of Cot- 
man to those of the last generation; and on the various 
branches of art pursued just now, glib talk, more or less intelli- 
gent, may be heard continually on all subjects but one. The one 
branch on which our “ oracles are dumb ” is portraiture, and itis, 
strangely enough, the one branch in which our countrymen have 
chiefly excelled, ever since there was painting at all in our land. 
If we can boast of anything in our national art, it is of the 
beauty of our old portrait-painters ; and when we had none of 
our own, we seem to have lost no opportunity of securing the 
best that there were to be had from “far countries beyond the 
gea.” Such were Vandyke and Holbein, who seem almost to 
belong to us by right of adoption, and whose pictures are to be 
found scattered up and down England, from the Thames to the 
Tyne. It isa collection of Holbein’s works that occupies one 
of the rooms at Burlington House this winter, and forms the 
chief attraction of the exhibition, though that attraction is one 
that gives little scope for descriptive-writing, for nothing can well 
be flatter than a description in words of a celebrated portrait, un- 
less it be one spun out of the writer’s inner consciousness. Take, 
for instance, the two following examples,—one, the description 
given by the Royal Academy of the portrait of Robert Dudley, 
Earl of Leicester, by Peter Pourbus; the other, a specimen of 
writing from the inner consciousness of the critic, carefully 
imitated by the present writer from the most approved wsthetic 
journals of to-day :— 

“The favourite of Queen Elizabeth, son of Dudley, Duke of North- 
umberland, born about 1532, served Edward VI. and Queen Mary, 
was Master of the Horse to Queen Elizabeth; created Earl of 
Leicester ; accused of many crimes, among others of the murder of 
Amy Robsart, his wife ; died, 1588. Half-length, three-quarter-face to 
right; black, jewelled cap, with brown feathers, richly-embroidered 
doublet, sewn with pearls, white ruff; chain, with pearls, twice round 
the neck, with a jewel attached; right hand on a helmet, left hand on 
asword-hilt ; dark background. Inscribed on the sword-hilt, ‘ Atatis 


28, 15**. Panel, 353 by 28 inches.’ ” 
So much for the bare facts of the picture. Now listen to the 
following :— 


“ «The dews of summer night did fall, 
The moon, sweet regent of the sky, 
Silvered the walls of Cumnor Hall, 

And many an oak that grew thereby.’ 
Can we not fancy that moon casting her saddened light on this 
face, pregnant with many memories? From out the troublous 
silence of the past centuries, do we not see the gleam of pas- 
sionate eyes piercing the gloom of night, and hear the sweet 
low voice again raised in entreaty, as old wives fable that it 
may still be heard under the walls of Cumnor Hall? Alas for 
the ill-fated Amy Robsart! alas for all whose fate depended 
upon the will of Robert Dudley, on the fiercely-poten- 
tial actualities of his concrete personality, even such as 
this old painter conceived, and having ‘ heedfully mastered,’ 
set them upon cinvas as we see them now. Well does the 


sable head-gear, sewn with orient pearl, the gloomy 
feathers, the massive chain, the dark background, the 
hands upon sword-hilt and helmet (signifying death and 


defiance),—-well, we say, do all these details find their fitting 
coincidence with that storm-tossed being in the waves of whose 
dark passions did one lonely soul become submerged for ever; 
and the recollection of whose perfidy troubled the latest 
moments of an English Queen.” So, perhaps, can the descrip- 
tion of the portraits of historical personages be made in some 
degree sensational to the general reader, without entering upon 
details such as those given in our extract from the catalogue, or 
upon the critical merits of each special work ; but we question 
whether such writing be worth the reading, or is calculated to 
produce any effect upon a sensible reader’s mind, except one of 
confused metaphor and general nausea. And this brings us 
back to the reason for our first assertion, that portraiture is a 
very little understood branch of Art, that most people do not 
know in what a good portrait consists, that most painters even 
do not attempt to produce it. Assuming, then, for a minute, 
that these portraits by Holbein are good, let us try to find out 
wherein they chiefly differ from those of the present day, and 
thereby, perhaps, gain some ideas on which to base our judgment 
for the future. 

First of all, we find it necessary to answer this question,—Why 
is it that these portraits seem to be so much fuller of individu- 
ality than most portraits by great men ?—for it must be noticed 
that they are in some ways more actually representative of 





the sitters, than even the great pictures of the Venetian and 
Florentine schools. Perhaps, the quickest way of stating the 
chief reason for this extra individuality is by saying that before 
Carlyle, Holbein had written a “ Sartor Resartus,” or more 
correctly, had mastered the “ philosophy of clothes.” 

Suppose Mr. Pettie, R.A., had lived in the sixteenth century, 
and painted the men and women we see in the gallery, what 
would have been the result? Why, Robert, Earl of Leicester, 
would have gone down to posterity as Robin Hood, and Henry 
VIII. as a Scotch chieftain, or a knight of the middle-ages, 
That is to say, we should have had every one, or half every one 
(for the habitual dress is half), in clothes which did not belong 
to him, simply for the sake of making an effective picture. And 
so we should only have had half the man, and that half disguised. 
Or take an Italian painter, say Tintoretto; when he painted 
a portrait, he did as Raphael and as Titian did, painted the 
face alone, and cast all the rest of the picture into obscurity. 
Now, it may well be the greater art that refuses to recognise 
the little weaknesses and concessions to public fashion and 
private vanity that regulate a man’s dress; but it will easily 
be seen that as the first thing one notices in life is dress, as the 
easiest road to judging of a man at first sight is by what he 
wears, so the painter who can manage to bring his sitter and 
that sitter’s dress together in such a way as that the man stands 
before you in “his habit as he lived,” will necessarily give 
the stronger impression of what is easiest for all of us to under- 
stand, the little surface peculiarities that find their vent in per- 
sonal attire. 

And this will be still more true, if it be evident that the 
painter has not insisted unduly upon any detail, for the sake of 
exhibiting his skill in dealing with it, but has given to each 
that degree of prominence which it appears to him to have de- 
served. In the portrait of “The Burgomaster,’ which is the 
only genuine Albrecht Direr to be found at Nuremberg, 
there is an instance of the painting of detail which produces 
almost the reverse effect from Holbein’s, simply because it is 
impossible to avoid seeing that the artist has given the most 
marvellous labour and skill, without exercising any choice or 
gaining any adequate result. The picture is one of an old 
chap with a beard and moustache, and frizzy head of hair,—and 
every hair in these is painted separately, and the hairs can 
actually be counted; and the same is the case in the fur border 
to his cloak. So, then, let us say that one great merit of Holbein 
is that he paints his model as the model was, soberly and truly. 
He is not a great genius, like some of the Italian masters; he 
does not see down to the inner depths of a man’s nature, and 
give us a face in which a life’s history is compressed, as 
Kingsley once said of these old portraits, but he sees 
a good deal of character, and reads it attentively; he 
that his model likes a certain kind of chain 
collar, or whatever it and he gives him that 
the picture, and he his best to paint it 
well, Never was there a man, we should think, certainly 
never a painter, with less of affectation in his nature. We 
might look through his pictures in vain for a single tricky 
effect or strained attitude. And this is one of the great 
differences between his works and those of Reynolds and 
Gainsborough. These latter painters, owing, no doubt, greatly 
to the influence of the times in which they lived, were always 
affecting something, and even their magnificent genius cannot 
prevent many of their best pictures looking, to this day, 
theatrical and absurd. Garrick, in a Court dress, leaning on a 
bust of Shakespeare in a wood; Lady this, as Psyche; and the 
Countess that, as Hebe, Muses, and love-sick 
maidens writing on trees, and all the rest of the twopenny-half- 
penny sentiment of the time, all this goes far to spoil our 
reverence for these English masters. But in Holbein there is 
none of it; his people are not passionless, but they are not ina 
passion. Had Mrs. Siddons acted in his time, she would not have 
rolled her eye for everina fine phrensy, as Sir Joshua has made her 
do, but would have been plain Sarah Siddonsin bonnet and gown. 
This absence of affectation extends to everything in the picture, 
even to the light in which it is painted, which is generally 
devoid of all violent contrasts of light and shade, and only 
just sufficient to light the model fully. 

The characteristics we have mentioned are, we think, chiefly 
those by which Hoibein is separated from other masters, 
especially from those of the present day. Being an artist, he 
is yet content to make the personality of his sitter the first 
object in. his pictures, the artistic merit of the composition 
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being always put in the second place. Should this make us 
refuse him the highest artistic rank, or rather, is it a sign that 
he was not of that rank? We fear the answer must be,— 
yes, it is such a sign. The artist’s feeling for his picture is 
like Aaron’s rod,—it proves its superiority by swallowing up all 
the rest; the greatest painter may paint the greatest portrait, 
but the greatest portrait painter can hardly be the greatest 
artist. With which apparent paradox, we must bid our readers 
good-bye, for the present week. 








BOOKS. 


——————— 
MR. MAIN’S TREASURY OF ENGLISH SONNETS.* 
TuIs is a very fine collection of English sonnets, and, as far as 
we know, omits none which would be unquestionably regarded 
by all good critics as of the first rank in power and beauty. 
Mr. Main gives it to us in two editions, the more beautiful of 
which, the handsome quarto, has all the honours that fine 
paper and perfect type can give it, and is a volume the posses- 
sion of which will soon be envied by book collectors. The 
octavo edition, though not enhanced with the same excep- 
tional advantages of form, is, however, very carefully printed ; 
nor would it be very easy, we think, greatly to swell the small 
list of errata with which it is concluded. Whatever errors 
there may be in the book are, we think, rather errors of criticism, 
to be found in the notes, than errors of judgment in-the 
original work of selection; but even the notes are always 
informing and throw real light on the subjects of the 
sonnets. We do not mean, of course, that among the 
second-rate sonnets,—and Mr. Main very frankly says 
that he has endeavoured to include the sonnets “by those 
writers who have attained the highest, or nearly the highest, 
excellence in this species of composition,”—there are not a good 
many which we would willingly exchange for others by the 
same hand. Of course, on a question of taste so delicate, the 
judgment of no two men will ever really coincide. But we can 
find no sonnet which we should unhesitatingly expunge, as cleafly 
unworthy of such a collection as this. The selection errs, if at all, 
rather by redundance than by omission. Mr. Main is a little 
more inclined than we are to appreciate sonnets which we should 
call over-strained, like some of Julian Fane’s, or even affected, 
like some of Sidney Dobell’s and Mrs. Browning’s. But, on the 
whole, we have little to complain of. Perhaps Mr. Main might 
have weeded a little more, even when dealing with the greatest 
of the sonnet-writers. There are some even of those selected 
from Shakespeare’s sonnets, which fall far short of the great 
poet’s highest mark, and two at least of Milton’s. There are not 
a few too of Wordsworth’s which we would rather have omitted 
or replaced. Still, it is much to say that we do not miss one of 
the very greatest English sonnets known to us, and that of the 
second rank but a few are absent. As a test of Mr. Main’s dis- 
cretion and judgment, we have compared carefully his selection 
from Wordsworth with that recently made by Mr. Arnold, and 
think it, on the whole, the better of the two. Mr. Arnold, in 
his sixty sonnets, has left out two which seem to us of the very 
first rank of English sonnets, the exquisite sonnet,— 
“ Surprised by joy, impatient as the wind, 
I turned to share the transport,—oh, with whom ? 
But thee, deep buried in the silent tomb, 
That spot which no vicissitude ean find. 
Love, faithful love, recalled thee to my mind— 
But how could I forget thee ? Through what power, 
Even for the least division of an hour, 
Have I been so beguiled as to be blind 
To my most grievous loss? That thought’s return 
Was the worst pang that sorrow ever bore, 
Save one, one only, when I stood forlorn, 
Knowing my heart’s best treasure was no more ; 
That neither present time nor years unborn 
Could to my sight that heavenly face restore.” 
And again, the sonnet to Lady Fitzgerald, in her seventieth year, 
‘a sonnet which exhibits Wordsworth’s style in its most perfect 
crystalline beauty, and for mere melody and workmanship is 
hardly surpassed by anything he has written, is included 
here, but omitted by Mr. Arnold. Further, the fine sonnet on 
the disappearance of the spinning-wheel, beginning, “ Grief, 
thou hast lost an ever present friend,” one highly characteristic 
of Wordsworth, and also very beautiful in substance, is introduced 
by Mr. Main, and forgotten by Mr. Arnold. On the other hand, 
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Mr. Arnold has the two fine sonnets on the comparative in- 
spiration of Classic and English poetry, those beginning “Pelion 
and Ossa flourish side by side,” and “ Adieu, Rydalian laurels, 
that have grown;” and the two noble sonnets to Mrs. Words- 
worth’s picture, which Mr. Main gives only in his notes, and not, 
as he should do, in the body of the text. But, take it all in all, 
Mr. Main’s selection from Wordsworth’s sonnets is more ade- 
quate than Mr. Arnold’s. And as each selector has extracted 
about the same number, sixty sonnets, this is no slight praise. 
Mr. Main’s selections from Hartley Coleridge,—a quite first- 
rate sonnet-writer, though not a quite first-rate poet,—is very 
perfect. And we rejoice to see that he has given us Hood’s two 
magnificent sonnets on “ Silence” and “ Death,” which are less 
known than they ought to be :— 
SILENCE. 
‘‘There is a silence where hath been no sound, 
There is a silence where no sound may be, 
In the cold grave—under the deep, deep sea, 
Or in wide desert where no life is found, 
Which hath been mute, and still must sleep profound ; 
No voice is hushed—no life treads silently, 
But clouds and cloudy shadows wander free, 
That never spoke, over the idle ground : 
But in green ruins, in the desolate walls 
Of antique palaces, where Man hath been, 
Though the dun fox, or wild hyena, calls, 
And owls, that flit continually between, 
Shriek to the echo, and the low winds moan, 
There the true Silence is, self-conscious and alone.” 
DEATH. 
“Tt is not death, that sometime in a sigh 
This eloquent breath shall take its speechless flight ; 
That sometime these bright stars, that now reply 
In sunlight to the sun, shall set in night ; 
That this warm conscious flesh shall perish quite, 
And all life’s ruddy springs forget to flow ; 
That thoughts shall cease, and the immortal sprite 
Be lapped in alien clay and laid below; 
It is not death to know this,—but to know 
That pious thoughts, which visit at new graves 
In tender pilgrimage, will cease to go 
So duly and so oft,—and when grass waves 
Over the past-away, there may be then 
No resurrection in the minds of men.” 


Blanco White’s unique sonnet,—the only sonnet of the first 
class ever written, we suppose, by a man otherwise unknown as 
a poet,—is also here. But we cannot at allagree with Mr. Main 
that the version which he gives us in the Notes as the origina? 
version is at all equal,—much less, as he thinks it, superior, 
—to the one generally known, and which Blanco White himself 
regarded as the more polished version. We give the two, side 
by side :— 

“THe LATER VERSION, 


“Mysterious Night! when our 
first parent knew 


“THe EARLY VERSION. 
“Mysterious Night! when the 
first Man but knew 


Thee from report divine, and 
heard thy name, 

Did he not tremble for this lovely 
frame, 

This glorious canopy of light and 
blue ? 

Yet neath a curtain of translucent 
dew, 

Bathed in the rays of the great 
setting flame, 

Hesperus with the host of heaven 
came, 

And lo! Creation widened in man’s 
view. 

Who could have thought such 
darkness lay concealed 

Within thy beams, O Sun! or who 
could find, 

Whilst fly and leaf and insect 
stood revealed, 

That to such countless orbs thou 
mad’st us blind! 

Why do we then shun Death with 
anxious strife ? 

If Light can thus deceive, where- 
fore not Life ?”’ 


Thee by report, unseen, and heard 
thy name, 

Did he not tremble for this lovely 
Frame, a 

This glorious canopy of Light and 
Blue? 

Yet ’neath a curtain of translucent 
dew, 

Bathed in the rays of the great 
setting Flame, 

Hesperus with the Host of Heaven 
came, 

And lo! Creation widened on his 
view ! 

Who could have thought what 
darkness lay concealed 

Within thy beams, O Sun ? or who 
could find, 

Whilst fly and leaf and insect 
stood revealed, 

That to such endless Orbs thou 
mad’st us blind ? 

Weak man! why to shun Death 
this anxious strife ? 

If Light can thus deceive, where- 
fore not Life ?” 


“Qpinion will,’ says Mr. Main, “of course be divided on the 


comparative merit of 


the two 


versions. For my own part, 





though feeling obliged to recognise the later as the authori- 
tative text still, I cannot but on the whole agree with Mr. 
Graves in preferring the earlier; and for the following reasons, 
which are well put in his own words:—‘L. 1. “the first Man” 
brings more simply before the mind the dominant idea; parent 
embarrasses it. 2. Against the introduction of the word divine, 
it may be urged that we do not want, it is rather incumbering, 
to be told the origin of the report. But being told that it is divine 
interferes with the thought; for information from such a source 
would be calculated to take away dread of the approaching change: 
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If the word is inserted merely to justify the word report, no other man 
but Adam then being in existence, it indicates a fault in both versions. 
Perhaps it would have been simpler and better if the approach of the 
sun to the horizon as observed by the first man, and the decreasing light, 
had been given as the cause of his imagined terror. 8. in man’s view: 
a change for the worse in every way. It is most harsh in sound, and 
the poet has no right to speak of man in the abstract in connection with 
the momentary effect upon the one man, indicated by the lo! at the 
beginning of the line. “On his view” reads smoothly, and just says 
what is wanted. [11. It were to be wished that the recovered version 
had removed the tautological blemish from which this line snffers, as 
might easily and happily be done by the substitution of “flower” for 
fly.] 12. “endless” seems better to describe the action of the first 
man’s mind as he observes, rather traversing space and the bright 
objects it contains, than counting, or attempting to count, them ; 
which would be an exercise of the mind less simple and less likely to 
be immediate. 13. Here, again, both sound and sense are in favour 
of the original line. Nothing can be more prosaic and poor than the 
first five monosyllables in the corrected line; and then and shun 
follow each other most cacophonously. The original line, if not much 
superior—it is superior—in sound, has a pathos which the corrected 


line has not; and it is properly addressed to the whole family of 


man 999 


But wherever the earlier differs from the later version, the 
rhythm of the earlier seems to us very lame, except, in- 
deed, as regards the trivial alteration of “his” into “man’s,” 
at the end of the eighth line, where the grammar rather requires 
the change, as otherwise, “ his” might be supposed to refer to 
Hesperus, instead of to the first man. The first line of the 
early version is awkward in rhythm and even inferior 
in expression to the later, since it is the relative difference 
between the view of one who, though our own ancestor, had 
no experience to guide him, and the ordinary view of human 
beings at the present day, on which the sonnet turns. “Un- 
seen,” again, is a little difficult, the contest not immediately 
explaining it, which is always a fault in a sonnet. ‘“ Endless” 
is incorrect, as applied to orbs, and does not seem to us to 
express what Mr. Main and Mr. Graves think it expresses. 
The thirteenth line in the early version, which Mr. Graves 
thinks so good, reads to us like the awkward English of a 
foreigner,—which, of course, Blanco White was,—but which 
he does not in the least betray in the finished version. The 
interrogative form, ‘‘ Why to shun Death this anxious strife ?” 
is certainly clumsy, and obstructs the thought of the sonnet 
at the most critical point, the climax of the thought. 

It seems to us that Mr. Main, in laying down the re- 
quisitions of a true sonnet, as he does in the preface,— 
namely, that it should be in fourteen decasyllabic lines, and 
should be penetrated by a single thought or emotion,—might 
have added, as a third requisite, though it would certainly 
have excluded many of the sonnets here given, that a true 
sonnet should rise into a climax in the last two lines,—should 
kindle into flame as it expires. Insisting on this last condition, 
we should have had Mr. Main’s selection diminished by 
perhaps one-half—one or two even of Shakespeare’s, for instance, 
fade away into baldness and weakness at the end,—but it would 
have then contained only those sonnets .which leave on 
the mind a really satisfying effect. No sonnet does leave 
on the mind a really satisfying effect which fades away at the 
close. For instance, the following sonnet of Wordsworth’s 
leaves on the reader the impression of almost blank disappoint- 
ment, through this failure in it to rise in significance towards 
the close :— 

“FLOWERS ON THE ToP OF THE PILLARS AT THE ENTRANCE OF THE 
CAVE oF STAFFA, 
* Hope smiled when your nativity was cast, 
Children of Summer! Ye fresh Flowers that brave 
What Summer here escapes not, the fierce wave, 
And whole artillery of the western blast, 
Battering the Temple’s front, its long-drawn nave 
Smiting, as if each moment were their last. 
But ye, bright Flowers, on frieze and architrave, 
Survive, and once again the Pile stands fast : 
Calm as the Universe, from specular towers 
Of heaven contemplated by Spirits pure 
With mute astonishment, it stands sustained 
Through every part in symmetry, to endure, 
Unhurt, the assault of Time with all his hours, 
As the supreme Artificer ordained.” 
Compare that with almost any of Hartley Coleridge’s sonnets ; 
this, for instance, and we do not take in this the best of Hartley 
Coleridge’s :— 
‘* PRAYER. 
“Be not afraid to pray—to pray is right. 
Pray, if thou canst, with hope; but ever pray, 
Though hope be weak, or sick with long delay ; 
Pray in the darkness, if there be no light. 
Far is the time, remote from human sight, 








When war and discord on the earth shall cease ; 
Yet every prayer for universal peace 

Avails the blesséd time to expedite. 

Whate’er is good to wish, ask that of Heaven, 
Though it be what thou canst not hope to see : 
Pray to be perfect, though material leaven 
Forbid the spirit so on earth to be; 

But if for any wish thou dar’st not pray, 

Then pray to God to cast that wish away.” 


Or this of Mr. W. C. Roscoe’s, of which we see with pleasure 
that Mr. Main has extracted six of great beauty :— 


“The bubble of the silver-springing waves, 
Castalian music, and that flattering sound, 
Low rustling of the loved Apollian leaves, 
With which my youthful hair was to be crowned, 
Grow dimmer in my ears; white Beauty grieves 
Over her votary, less frequent found ; 
And not untouched by storms, my life-boat heaves 
Through the splashed ocean-waters, outward-bound. 
And as the leaning mariner, his hand 
Clasped on his ear, strives trembling to reclaim 
Some loved Jost echo from the fleeting strand, 
So lean I back to the poetic land ; 
And in my heart a sound, a voice, a name 
Hangs, as above the lamp hangs the expiring flame.”’ 


Mr. Main could hardly have done better than he has done, 
unless he had been bent on making a very much smaller and 
more perfect selection, that is, on excluding all sonnets of the 
second or third class altogether. For what it aims at, this 
book is a genuine success. 





MOUNSEY’S SATSUMA REBELLION.* 

WE are getting to know more and more about Japan. Every 
year adds something to our knowledge of that interesting 
country; but our acquaintance with its history is still very 
imperfect, notwithstanding the fact that what we do possess 
proves it to be by no means wanting in attractiveness. From 
many of the increasing band of travellers who, since the com- 
pletion of the great trans-American railway, have been induced 
to undertake the now easy task of circumnavigating the globe, 
we get accounts of the scenery of the empire and of the manners 
of its inhabitants, and we are becoming familiar with many of 
the delicate fabrics produced by Japanese artists. But of the 
course of events there we know very little, beyond the fact that 
an extraordinary revolution occurred some eight or nine years 
ago, which put an end to a system of feudalism till then main- 
taining a vigorous existence, and introduced Japan into the 
circle of civilised nations. Occasionally accounts reach us of 
the progress which has been made in the new path which the 
rulers of the empire have determined to follow, and we learn 
how railroads have been made, lighthouses built, and lines of 
telegraph established, in regions where but a few years ago 
the very idea of benefiting by Western science seemed re- 
pulsive to the people. Of the manner in which these 
great changes have been received by the nation in general, 
and of their immediate effects, we know scarcely anything. 
We have reason, therefore to be grateful to Mr. Mounsey, 
whose official position in the Japanese capital enabled 
him undoubtedly to acquire much valuable and accurate infor- 
mation, for telling us the story of one phase of the reaction 
against the sweeping reforms which the Cabinet of the Mikado 
saw fit to introduce. The Satsuma rebellion, headed by General 
Saig6, the elder, was not only an extremely interesting political 
event; but it was so full of stirring episodes and so illustrated 
by deeds of almost romantic bravery that its story eminently 
deserved to be recounted, and it is fortunate that it has fallen 
into the hands of one so well qualified to narrate it as the author 
of the volume before us. 

Mr. Mounsey has wisely prefixed to the account which he 
gives of the Rebellion itself a brief sketch of the Restoration of 
1868, by which the Mikado regained the power of which he had 
been deprived by the Shoguns, and a narrative of the part 
played by the powerful Satsuma clan in bringing this about. 
It would be difficult to understand the full meaning of the out- 
break without a knowledge of these occurrences. The peculiarity 
of the feudal system, which has so recently been extinguished 
in Japan, was that it was established after the empire had long 
enjoyed a settled Government, and was ruled—or at least 
reigned over—by a member of the dynasty still on the throne. 
Of the feudal Baronage, or Daimiéd, the majority—no mat- 
ter how great their power and revenues—were admittedly 
inferior in rank to the Kugé, or Court nobles, who gathered 








* The Satsuma Rebellion: an Episode of Modern Japanese History. By A. H 
Mounsey, Secretary of Legation at Athens. London: John Murray. 1879, 
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round the Mikado at his ancient capital of Kioté. They were 
generally the descendants of military adventurers, or of local 
governors, who had carved out principalities for them- 
selves, or had transmitted offices to which they had been 
appointed to their descendants. To many of these power- 
ful lords, especially to the eighteen Kokushiu—who re- 
sembled the Peers of the old French Monarchy—the pre- 
dominance of the Tukugawa Shoguns, whom they regarded as 
parvenus, was highly obnoxious. The great Daimid of 
Satsuma, with revenues and territory exceeding that of the 
most powerful of the three branches of the Tokugawa family, 
and claiming dominion over colonial possessions beyond the 
limits of Japan itself, never ceased to resent the good-fortune 
which had raised above them a house which, after all, was of 
but modest baronial eminence. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that, in company with other malcontent chiefs, they took ad- 
vantage of the agitation caused by the admission of foreigners 
to the country by the Shogun’s Government, to try and dis- 
place the latter, and restore the Mikado to the full enjoyment of 
his ancient prerogatives. The fate which awaits every Oriental 
dynasty seems to have overtaken the petty sovereigns of the 
provinces of Japan, and the revolution which destroyed the 
Shogunate was the work not of the Daimid themselves, the 
nominal heads of the several anti-Tokugawa clans, who had in 
most cases fallen into the state of fainéant voluptuaries, but of 
certain active-minded councillors, or Karé, who managed the 
provincial administration. These men were actuated by a 
strong clan-feeling, and by a consequent hatred of the 
Tokugawa and jealousy of their pre-eminence, and also 
by a desire to improve their own position in settling 
the new order of affairs. It is less surprising, therefore, 
considering who the real agents were, that they profited 
by the enthusiasm which the resumption by the Mikado 
of the power enjoyed by his ancestors occasioned, to bring 
about the destruction of feudalism; for it was by them that its 
weight was felt to be most oppressive. Few of them, however; 
intended to introduce such sweeping reforms as have since been 
adopted. They desired to reform Japan, but on a Japanese; 
not a European, model. Mr. Mounsey, as befitting a Secretary 
of Legation, is discreetly silent, perhaps he is not aware of the 
real facts, as to the part played in the complete reconstruction 
of the institutions of the empire by certain foreign diplomatists 
at the Japanese capital. These gentlemen became the in- 
structors of the ardent reformers whom the perturbations of 
politics had brought to the head of affairs; and as it is, appar- 
ently, an ineradicable vice of Western diplomacy in the East to 
be perpetually interfering in the domestic affairs of the nation 
to which its representatives are accredited, there was a kind 
of competition between rival Legations to supply the new 
Government with the most completely Radical programme. 
The Satsuma men who had restored the Mikadoate and abol- 
ished feudalism were not prepared to go so far, at least not all 
at once. Ina published statement of his views, Saigd himself 
said, “ Let us not try todo one hundred things at once, but 
have patience, and go on by degrees.” No one will dispute 
that the sweeping changes made in the institutions of Japan 
will ultimately be of immense benefit to her people, but it is 
equally certain that had they been introduced less hurriedly the 
country would have been spared much misery. An immediate 
consequence of the revolutionary proceedings of the Government 
was that two parties were formed, one the headlong reformers 
of the Cabinet, and the other those who desired to proceed less 
precipitately ; or rather, an “ opposition ” was formed which was 
opposed to the rapid movement of the Government. Its members 
were chiefly Satsuma men, but the vast majority of the Samurai, 
or military retainers of the disestablished Baronage—numbering, 
with their families, as Mr. Mounsey tells us, nearly 2,000,000 
of souls—were friendly to it. It certainly tends to diminish our 
good opinion of the ability of the Government, whose reforming 
energy has gained them so much praise from foreigners, that 
they deliberately converted this powerful class, which would 
perhaps have continued to be only political opponents, into 
exasperated enemies. The Samurai “had for centuries enjoyed 
hereditary pensions of rice, the payment of which had, under 
the feudal system, been charged to the revenues of their re- 
spective provinces, but was, on the abolition of the clans, taken 
over by the central Government.” To continue these pensions, 
and pay the cost of reconstruction, was more than the revenue 
of the country was thought able to bear; the Government, there- 
fore, decided on capitalising all the pensions, and offered to 





those who desired to commute them interest-bearing bonds, 
This was followed up in 1876 by a decree making the commuta- 
tion compulsory, and also considerably reducing the amount 
that each pensioner was to receive. It is not surprising that 
the Samurai, who had borne with the attempts of the Govern- 
ment to break their power, such as rendering liability to mili. 
tary service universal, and thus putting the peasantry on the 
same footing with themselves, regarded this as an act of down- 
right spoliation, and that disturbances ensued. There was no 
combined action amongst them, and quiet was easily restored, 
The storm, however, was to come. 

Saigéd Takanori, born at Kagoshima, the capital of the province 
of Satsuma, in 1826, of simple Samurai parents, had attained to 
considerable influence in his clan and with his feudal lord, and 
it was by his advice that the latter engaged in the attempt 
which ended in the downfall of the Shogun. In the conflict 
which preceded that event he greatly distinguished himself, and 
was afterwards appcinted Councillor of State and Commander. 
in-Chief of the Imperial Army. He was in the Cabinet which 
abolished the power of the feudal Princes, but was opposed to 
many of the reforms pressed on by his colleagues. He had 
gone too far for the real head of the clan, Shimadzu Sabur6, as 
it was, and in the end he quitted office and retired to his native 
province. He employed his time and a pension granted him 
for his services in founding and maintaining what he called 
“private schools,’ which were in reality military academies, 
with Samurai students. At the beginning of the outbreak, 
they numbered no less than 20,000. The Government, 
apparently alarmed at the preparations which Saigé was believed 
to be making, decided on removing the arms and ammunition 
from the arsenal at Kagoshima; but on January 29th, 1877, 
the “ students ” broke into the arsenal, and carried off as many 
rifles and as much powder as they could remove. <A story was 
shortly afterwards spread abroad that the Government had 
plotted to assassinate Saig6, and on this the insurrection began 
in earnest. Saigd placed himself at the head of a force intend- 
ing to start for the capital. After several engagements with 
divisions of the Imperial troops, sent hurriedly to arrest his 
progress, he laid siege to Kumamoto, garrisoned by nearly 
3,000 men. In the neighbourhood he was kept until a powerful 
force, under the Prince of Arisugawa, was collected, and the 
two main armies came face to face. Though the rebels met 
with occasional success, as a rule success inclined to the side of the 
Government army ; but the rebel forces, from superior know- 
ledge of the country and lightness of equipment, frequently 
managed to elude their opponents, and in action always in- 
flicted on them terrible losses. The fighting was throughout 
most sanguinary. At length, after having been driven 
from point to point, Saigd finally posted himself, with 
only five hundred followers, on a hill near Kagoshima. 
Here he was attacked by an overwhelming force, and was 
amongst the first to fall, wounded by a musket shot in the thigh. 
“Thereupon,” says Mr. Mounsey, “ one of his lieutenants per- 
formed what Samurai consider a friendly office. With one blow 
from his keen, heavy sword he severed his chief’s head from his 
shoulders, in order to spare him the disgrace of falling alive 
into his enemy’s hands.’’ The majority of his companions 
were slain, and nearly all the remainder wounded. With the 
fall of this stronghold, the rebellion was crushed; but not till it 
had lasted nearly eight months, and caused the loss of over 
13,000 killed and 21,000 wounded, on both sides. The Govern- 
ment had to employ nearly 70,000 troops in its suppression, and 
the money cost of the operations is estimated at £8,400,000. 
Saigéd is regarded by his countrymen, who visit his tomb in 
thousands, as a martyred hero. The Ministers wisely determined 
to use their victory with moderation, and it is to be hoped that 
the miseries from which Japan has so lately suffered will not 
again be repeated there. Mr. Mounsey has related the history 
of the conflict clearly and pleasantly, and his book is one of the 
most interesting which have been written on that interesting 
land. 





PRESSENSE’S “ EARLY YEARS OF CHRISTIANITY.”* 
Tux results of a lifetime of scientific inquiry may occasionally 
be summed up in a single sentence, but it is otherwise with 
historical research, especially when regarded in connection with 
a subject so intricate as the one under our present considera- 
tion. In this case, it were folly to presume to analyse or sum 





* The Early Years of Christianity. By E. de Pressensé, D.D. Translated by 
Annie Harwood-Holenden. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1879. 
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up the patient, intelligent labour of twenty years after any 
exhaustive fashion, within the limits of a newspaper article. The 
student who cares for a subject which is becoming one of ever 
deepening interest, will find his pains amply rewarded, if he give a 
close and attentive perusal to M. de Pressensé’s pages. At times, 
he may find the task a tough one, and perhaps, with the present 
writer, will consider that out of the four closely-printed volumes, 
the one on “ Heresy” repays him least (though this may be a 
matter of taste); but if any such student joins us in believing 
Arthur Helps’s great axiom, that the object of the study of 
history is to give us a few great perceptions, such an one will 
not be uninterested if we try to sum up those which the pages 
before us have helped to awaken or revive. 

M. de Pressensé in this work seems to have followed a carefully 
constructed plan. He has endeavoured, first, to show some- 
thing of the breadth of the basis of Christianity, by a careful 
endeavour to ascertain its foundations, as laid by the Apostles, 
and he seems to us to have accomplished this part of his task 
with wonderful simplicity, and with perfect freedom from all 
taint of sectarianism; in fact, he may be said to revel in the 
freer breathing-space allowed him, while as yet the Church had 
no walls to close her in. He carries us back, in his first volume, 
to the days when Christian sabbatarianism was unknown, but 
a new principle had come into play, making work sacred and 
labour holy, and all days consecrate,—when, so far as Christian 
dogma was concerned, there was no written Word, but only a 
living memory; no episcopacy, though each new member of the 
infant Church was declared a king and priest unto God. Per- 
haps one of the most vivid perceptions that comes upon us while 
reading these earlier pages is the sense that, interpret it how 
we may, a new force was introduced into the world, practically 
re-creating it, by One who, so far as we know, never wrote a 
word, and whose life, so far as the world was concerned, seemed 
compressed into three short years, passed among a despised 
people. No more astounding utterance certainly ever came 
even from lips divine than, when standing surrounded by a 
dozen half-comprehending fishermen, the despised Nazarene 
spoke, as with unconscious prophecy, of the moment when 
Christianity should have become respectable, and its false 
professors should say to him—the carpenter’s son—* Lord, 
Lord, in thy Name,’ &c., and he should profess unto 
them, “I never knew you.” This is a digression, but it is 
one into which Pressensé’s work involuntarily leads us. 
What the great Author of Christianity did, in fact, was just 
what he said he did,—cast a living seed into the ground. And 
the blunder the Church has been making ever since has been 
that, while trying to guard that seed, she has ever grumbled at 
its growth; while modern philosophy denies the possibility of 
its hidden root, or else would fain dig up the tree to see what 
roots are there. But we shall have much to answer for to M. de 
Pressensé, if he tempts us to linger too long over the very first 
elements of his work. The living plant with which he deals 
has shed its husks many an autumn since it first grew green, 
but%rowth has meant progress as divinely ordered as its first 
beginnings, and it does not seem quite as clear to us as it does 
to M. de Pressensé that the nearer we can get to Apostolic inter- 
pretation, the nearer we necessarily are to the truth fittest for 
us ; but he proves, we think, from incontestable data, that “ the 
blending of the human with the divine element is the great con- 
summation of the Gospel design,” and that overlaid as it has 
been since by the weight of words and systems, the earlier feast 
of the Christian Church was simply “the Lord’s Supper,” a 
service of thanksgiving for the Living Bread, symbolising, as 
it symbols forth still, all that is truest concerning the food 
which daily nourishes and sustains the only life which really 
lives. While commenting on the earlier modes of baptism, 
Pressensé observes, “The idea of the Sacraments entertained in 
the primitive Church was in harmony with its general con- 
stitution. Based upon living faith, this Church was an asso- 
ciation of Christians working together for their own edification, 

and for the evangelisation of the world. The notion of any 
intrinsic virtue in a sacrament, the theory of the opus opera- 
tum, inseparable from the sacerdotal system, could have found 
no place in these congregations.” And we think he proves his 
position by ample documentary evidence. Then, as to the 
question of the rise of sacerdotalism itself, our author dwells 
much on the early identity which existed between the office of 
elder and that of bishop, quoting especially, I. Peter i., 1, 2, also 
Jerome, who declares the two officesto be identical, as did the 





tion of facts destroys all the chimeras of an episcopal organisa- 

tion in the first century.” It is not within our present province 

to enter upon this much-vexed question; we can only observe 

that as Pressensé gives, at very considerable length, the 

evidence upon which he rests his opinion, those whose miuds 

are exercised upon the subject could not do better than consult 

his pages, for what seems tous a very fair and impartial state- 

ment of the case, though the conclusions he draws may possibly,. 
nay, certainly will to some minds, appear one-sided. 

In carrying out a definite plan in tracing the history of 

the Apostolic age, Pressensé has divided it into three periods 

—the period of St. Peter, of St. Paul, and St. John—and we 

get thus a very distinct idea of the influence exercised upon 

the early Church by means of the very varied character 

of the human agency employed. We cannot quite go along 

with M. de Pressensé in the eloquent passage in which he 

touches the Pentecostal gift of tongues. We cannot believe 

that to speak in unknown tongues was “ to use that ineffable 

language which has no analogue in human speech,” but we have 
no dogma to apply to a question so difficult; certain it is, as 

Pressensé observes later on, that Christianity breaks down the 
barriers between the nations, “mastering one after another of 
the languages of mankind, and making them the media for 
conveying immortal truth, till ‘the Church, in her humility,’ as 
the Venerable Bede said, ‘ re-forms the unity of language.” It 
is difficult to glance even rapidly at all the great questions 
which came under the transforming touch of the new power, 
but amongst them slavery had a conspicuous place. We have 
no evidence that, in its earlier stages, Christianity ever de- 
manded the legal abolition of slavery. This remained a subject 
for its maturer judgment, but the Christian slave was “the 
Lord’s freedman ;” whatever the relation he bore to his master, 
he was the brother of all with whom he owned a common faith 
—-joint-heir with them to an eternal inheritance—and by that 
fact alone an axe was laid to the very root of the system under 
which he groaned. But the Christian revelation did more; it 
entered a world wherein free labour had come to be despised,— 
the artisan was vile, in the eyes of the philosopher. We do not 
remember that the carpenter’s son gave utterance to one sen- 
tence on the subject of manual labour, but “the kingdom of 
God is within you,” was a revelation which flooded with light 
the meanest service by which that kingdom could get itself ex- 
pressed in outward act. ‘To know Thee, this is’ (not shall be) 
‘eternal life.’ The man who recognised that eternity as entered 
saw, as one has well said, “in heaven a world grown out of 
the earthly world; and however vast the change bodily 
death might produce, the new man would be a growth only on 
the old.” At least the seed of that thought was planted in 
the early Church; it has taken nineteen centuries to grow, and 
we may not say has yet reached its full development. But in 
touching this question at all, we have wandered into the subject 
of Pressensé’s last volume, in which he treats of the “ Life 
and Practice of the Early Church.” It is a volume full of 
interest, and is the condensed outcome of much labour and 
careful research. 

It is impossible to do more than glance at one or two of 
the questions so fully treated in these pages. In the chapters 
on “The Church in its Relations with the State and Society,” 
we have not only ample details with regard to the questions 
touched above, but a vivid and, as we think, wholly un- 
exaggerated picture of the heathen world, and the action of 
Christianity upon it. Our attention is especially drawn to 
the influence, at first not recognisable, of Christianity upon 
Art, in passages full of beauty. Pressensé points out 
how, in the decadence of all public life, Art also had de- 
generated,—had become, with all its exquisite skill of hand, 
merely decorative, the servant of luxury ; how it needed a moral 
revolution, and how Christianity breathed into it “ zesthetic ideas 
full of originality, which became subsequently the inspiratiov. 
of glorious artists :”— 

“Tn the conflict with Gnosticism, which identified created Nature 
with evil, and held it accursed, as the work of the blind Demiurgus, the 
Church was called to dwell on the beauty of Creation, regarding it as 
a manifestation of the higher and divine world, and as a living symbo! 
of its glory. The sun sinking into the bosom of the ocean at night, 
and rising in renewed splendour in the morning, appeared to her a 
striking image of the Resurrection. Nothing dies in this world, ex- 
cept to live again. The whole order of Nature bears witness to this 
grand restoration. God revealed himself in his works before he spoke 
in his oracles, and Nature is a prophetess. She forms one sublime 
symphony, of which the Word is the choragus. It is not éven neces- 
sary to rise to the sublimities of earth and of the starry skies, in order 





whole ancient Church, and he believes that “a careful examina- 
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to perceive the beauty of nature; it is enough to gather a flower, to 
breathe the perfume of a rose. But most of all upon the human form 
divine is set the sealof God. The clay has been moulded by a Phidias 
such as Greece never knew, and the soul enshrined within it as a pre- 
cious pearl. The masterpiece of Creation is that human frame in 
which the Word was to dwell, and which was not only the work of 
God, but, in a manner, the pledge of the Incarnation. God himself 
is the supreme artist, who breathes spirit into the human form, to 
render it immortal.” 

Such were some of the thoughts of those early fathers, 
whose inspirations reappeared in more concrete form in the 
marble or on the canvas of the Christian artist. And 
we may note, for the benefit of those who cannot see in 
any sort of evil a force wielded for the education of 
humanity, how out of the conflict of errors grew all that was 
‘noblest in art or literature, a thing we shall need to keep in 
mind, if we would wade through the weary history of heresies 
which forms the subject-matter of Pressensé’s third volume. 
He has done this part of his work admirably, nevertheless, the 
various devils of whom he has to treat are dead devils mostly, 
and being of the ephemeral nature which belongs to devilhood, 
their interest for us has passed away; but there are general 
considerations which will retain their interest, because they have 
to do with the growth of principles which are as much alive as 
ever. The rapid survey of the universal faith of the Church 
in the second and third centuries, showing the points in 
which all were agreed, and the growth, not of varied heresies 
with their terrible rancour, but of two great schools of 
thought, which have left their mark on the world, is well worth 
study. Few men, we take it, have ever succeeded in more ably 
defining the theology of the Alexandrine school, and wherein 
it diverged from the Christianity of the West. The very 
word “theology ” has come to have a dry, hard sound in our 
ears; but the student of ordinary intelligence, who is prepared 
not to ignore the deepest questions which touch the life of 
humanity, will find neither dryness nor hardness in the com- 
panionship of Clement and Origen, if he makes théir acquaint- 
ance first under M. de Pressensé’s guidance. He presents them 
to us, first, in accordance with the general plan of his book, not 
as theologians, but as men; and in the second volume, under 
the head of the “ Fathers of the Church,” we have Origen 
himself struggling towards the light, and laying all the trea- 
sures of the old world under tribute to Christianity, and to his 
own growth in knowledge and wisdom. Thus also Pressensé 
has dealt with Justin Martyr, and Tertullian, and the two 
Clements, and many another honoured name. We are able, in 
his pages, to follow them as disciples, before being asked to 
accept them as teachers. But with regard to the Alexandrine 
school, of which Origen and Clement of Alexandria may be 
called the founders or representatives, we see it grasping, and 
trying to make manifest, ideas which even now are only gradu- 
ally reaching something like full development. We think an 
idea can only be said to reach maturity when it can embody 
itself in action. While the Church of the West was occupying 
itself with questions of organisation, and already putting forth 
the germs of the great ecclesiastical system which was to serve 
its purpose in the history of the race, and was dealing with the 
great questions of human depravity and legal salvation, 
Origen and his school were discovering that the Incarnation 
was the central fact of all creation,—that there was, and must 
be, an essential harmony between Nature and God. 

We can but briefly touch one other point. Pressensé 
has studied carefully M. Rossi’s work, La Roma Sotteranea, 
and has verified the statements of that book by personal study of 
the monuments in Rome, and he regards the facts he gathered 
from these researches among the buried dead as more trust- 
worthy than any formal statements of religious thought and 
feeling, inasmuch as he finds in them the spontaneous utter- 
ances of the heart, never intended for the public eye. He finds 
the eternal truths of the Gospel everywhere shadowed forth, 
without a trace of rigid and implacable dogmatism. “The nearer 
we come to the cradle of Christianity,’ he writes, “the less do 
we find of petty scruples, and the more of true liberty of 
spirit.” Among the Catacombs, too, Pressensé finds abun- 
dant evidence of that great social revolution, to which we 
have before alluded, which removed the reproach from free 
labour. The tools of mechanics find an honourable place in the 
frescoes on the tombs. “The smith striking his anvil, while 
his comrade blows the forge ; there, too, may be found the comb 
of the wool-carder, the spade and pruning-knife of the gar- 
dener.”” Labour everywhere is honourable and honoured. M. 
de Pressensé must himself be a man of almost superhuman in- 





dustry, and has, we doubt not, the inborn sympathy of the in 
dustrious for work of all kinds. His own has been to take us 
back in spirit to the days when, in the early Church, “ worship 
was essentially the living sacrifice of the devout soul presented 
in prayer, the eucharist of grateful love making itself an offer. 
ing, not as an atonement for its sin, but to bless others; when, 
as yet, there were no holy places, properly so called, no holy 
days, no holy caste, but every Christian home was a temple of 
God, and the father of the family its natural priest.” 





ARNOLD ON ROMAN PROVINCIAL 
ADMINISTRATION.* 


Mr. Arnoxp has been fortunate in the subject assigned for his 
essay. ‘The fact of the government of the civilised’ world for 
half a millennium as the provinces of an empire seated and 
centred in an Italian town, is the leading fact in secular history. 
To the Empire of Rome, all ancient history converges; from it, 
all modern history diverges again. Whatever the dividing-line 
which we may choose to part the one from the other, it must be 
coincident with some marked event in the history of the Roman 
Empire. The system on which this vast dominion was organ- 
ised and administered, the strength and the weakness of its 
governing authorities, the blessings and curses which it brought 
in its train,—all these attract and repay the most earnest atten- 
tion of the student. It might seem, indeed, that the subject 
had long ago been exhausted, and that any gleanings which had 
dropped from the hand or escaped the eye of Gibbon, had been 
garnered by the learned diligence and set forth with the ornate 
eloquence of Merivale. But this is by no means wholly the 
case, especially with one of the most important branches of the 
inquiry. Not only for the prosperity of the provinces under 
the Roman rule, but even more for the future of the nations 
which in time were to grow out of them, the nature of the 
privileges left to the municipal communities, and the manner 
in which these were organised, were matters of the highest 
importance. Now, the highly interesting inscriptions dis- 
covered, especially in Spain, within the last thirty years, have 
thrown a flood of light on the internal constitution of these 
provincial towns. Thanks mainly to these, we can see how 
active and prosperous was their life, and how large the share of 
self-government by freely elected magistrates allowed them by 
their imperial masters,—a privilege which, more than anything 
else, enabled them to hold up the torch of civilisation, not, 
indeed, unwavering or undimmed, but still never wholly 
quenched in the tide of advancing barbarism. The great 
epigraphic collections published in the last few years by scholars 
like Brambach, Renier, Mommsen, Hiibner, Waddington, and 
not a few others, furnish many hints which serve to give com- 
pleteness and life to our conceptions of the system as a whole, 
and to throw light upon many a difficult problem. Hence Mr. 
Arnold has been fortunate also in the authorities which he has 
been able to use. The most valuable and exhaustive work by 
Marquardt appeared in its rewritten and much expanded form 
in time for Mr. Arnold to avail himself of the stores accumulated 
there. But he has evidently not contented himself with 
reproducing at second hand Marquardt’s facts and conclusions, 
but has worked diligently at the original sources, supplemented 
by the most recent French and German authorities. His 
essay is, therefore, one of real value, not, indeed, adding largely 
to the knowledge of scholars, but collecting much material 
hitherto scattered about, and stating in a clear style and 
with sound judgment the bearing of the facts on the 
general question of the nature of the Roman adminis- 
tration. It will serve as a very useful handbook to a 
student “getting up” his Tacitus or Pliny, and ought to 
find favour among a larger circle from its general historical 
interest. There are a few slips (some of them showing that 
philology is not Mr. Arnold’s strong point), which ought to be 
removed in a second edition; and more misprints than we expect 
from a work issued from the Oxford Press. But on the whole, 
it strikes us as, in point of vigour and literary power, quite up to 
the high standard which some of its brilliant predecessors have 
taught us to expect from the Arnold Essay, while its extent of 
research assures to it a character of more permanent value than 
most can be said to enjoy. 

In his general survey of the origin and character of the 
Roman Empire, Mr. Arnold does not fail to point out here and 





* The Roman System of Provincial Administration, to the Accession of Constantine. 
Being the Arnold Prize Essay for 1879. By W.T. Arnold, B.A. London: Mac- 
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there the close analogy which it bears, in spite of many and 
important differences, with our own rule in India. The resem- 
blances are mainly to be found in three points,—the system of 
“client princes ;”’ the respect for native beliefs and institutions, 
wherever they did not interfere with the absolute rule of the 
governing class ; and the internal peace and order secured, as 
compared with the tribal quarrels and the internecine quarrels 
which had usually preceded the conquest. On the ground of these, 
we may defend the rule of Rome, as we do that of England. Here 
Mr. Arnold with good-sense steers between the extreme views of 
the Positivist school, on the one hand, and those of Mr. Goldwin 
Smith and Mr. Freeman, on the other. ‘ From Mummius to 
Augustus,” writes this last scholar, “the Roman city stands as 
the living mistress of the dead world; and from Augustus to 
Theodoric the mistress becomes as lifeless as her subjects. The 
extension of equal rights to all the subjects of a common master 
was, after all, a very poor substitute for national independence, 
or for full federal or municipal freedom.” On the latter part of 
this extract, Mr. Arnold has some just remarks :— 

“Tdeally, no doubt, it would be a very poor substitute, but prac- 

tically, and as a matter of fact, was it a substitute for anything of the 
sort? Where was the national independence which Rome destroyed ? 
In Macedonia, perhaps, alone of all her conquests. There was no 
nation, we have seen, in Spain, none in Gaul, none in Britain, none in 
Asia Minor. It is impossible not to lament the extinction of Mace- 
donia, but it must, at the same time, be remembered that Rome had 
not provoked the struggle, and it may be questioned whether the 
Macedonian Government had enough vitality left, if quite exempt 
from Roman interference, to defend its subjects from the perpetual 
encroachments of the Barbarians, as Rome defended them. If, then, 
the Roman rule did not, in the great majority of cases, destroy 
* national independence,’ there being none to destroy, still less did it 
destroy ‘municipal freedom.’ It is plain matter of fact that where 
they found municipal arrangements existing, the Romans let them 
alone, and even encouraged them ; and where they did not exist, they 
made it their first object to introduce them. The amount of inde- 
pendence enjoyed by these towns was considerable, and all the evid- 
ence goes to prove that the life that went on in them was a busy and 
active one, that their elections aroused a genuine political interest, 
and that their magistrates were conversant with affairs, and trained 
by the experience of public life. The municipal arrangements, 
though terribly perverted by Constantine and his successors, were, 
on the whole, both successful and permanent; and when, after the 
cloud of barbarism was passing away, the ‘Free Towns’ begin to 
appear in Europe, we may regard them as no new growth, but as 
derived, more or less directly, from the provincial municipia of the 
Empire.” 
The phrase “imperium et libertas,” not only never was 
uttered by any “eminent Roman,” but never could have been 
uttered by any Roman, however obscure, and never could be 
supposed to have been uttered by a scholar who knew the 
meaning of the words. In this sense only they might have 
been made to convey some sense to his mind, by judicious and 
skilful paraphrase,—to explain the absolute lordship of the 
Roman Governor over the property, freedom, and life of the 
subject nations, to whom, in his condescension, he allowed a 
certain liberty of action in matters of games, processions, and 
sewage. If this be not the policy set forth in Lord Beacons- 
field’s motto, it might perhaps have been’ better stated in 
English, which a master of phrases might possibly have made 
intelligible. 

Mr. Arnold is, we think, not less successful in pointing out 
an important qualification to the assertion that the Empire of 
Rome was fatal to national life. ‘Those feelings,’ he writes, 
“which are the preeious part of national unity, the self-respect 
which springs from the consciousness of being part of a great 
and powerful whole, the loyalty and patriotism it evokes, can 
exist apart from unity of place, or even of blood.” The pro- 
vincials gained at least as much by having a wider sphere 
opened to them, in which no small number won the highest 
honours both in letters and in practical life, as they lost by 
the sacrifice of nominal independence. Of course, the actual 
change introduced into any province would depend very largely 
upon the degree to which it had been previously organ- 
ised. In Egypt, for instance, little or nothing needed to be 
done; in Gaul or Spain, the country had to be surveyed, 
roads made, cities built, and order and tranquillity substituted 
for anarchy and constant warfare. Hence conquest meant 
much more to some than it did to others; but it would be hard 
to prove, in a single instance, that the bulk of the inhabitants 
of a province were the worse for subjection to Rome. 

But there were two points in which the government of Rome 
bore the most striking contrast to our rule in India. In the 
rst place, conquest meant to the Romans, as indeed to all the 

ancient nations, the power to impose a tribute upon the con- 





quered. The value of the Provinces to Rome was simply 
that money could be wrung out of them, to lighten the 
burdens of the conquerors, to maintain their armies, to 
feed their citizens, to furnish their games, and to fill the 
coffers of their nobles) We may now discuss whether 
this or that charge can fairly be thrown on the Indian 
Exchequer, but the indignation which fills a sensitive states- 
man of to-day,as he thinks of the Hindoo peasant taxed 
to maintain a “spirited” policy in Downing Street would 
have been quite unintelligible to the most enlightened of the 
Romans. The provincials were the stipendiarii, and it was 
right and proper, as Cicero argues, that they should pay the 
expenses of the government of their conquerors. In the second 
place, where tribute could not be levied from a poor and back- 
ward race, the blood-tax was claimed in its stead, and the flower 
of the youth was carried off to serve under the Roman eagles, 
usually in some distant province. These two taxes, of money 
and of men, were destined to drain away the life-blood of the 
Roman Empire, and to leave it an easy prey to the Barbarian ; 
though it may be open to question whether it was impoverish- 
ment or depopulation, the tax-gatherer or the centurion, 
which did most to weaken the strength of Rome, or rather, 
in what degree the two acted on each other to produce 
the fatal effect. Until of late,it has happily been a thing as 
unknown to English statesmanship to force others to fight our 
battles, as it has been to wring from them the money to pay for 
our aggressions. It would be an evil day, alike for our Empire 
and for our good-name, if the nation should give its approval, as 
it never has done as yet, to the obliteration of two of the chief 
distinctions between the greatest of Pagan and the greatest of 
Christian empires. 

Our limits will not allow us to dwell on Mr. Arnold’s clear 
and good sketch of the growth of the Roman dominions, and 
the policy of the different Emperors. The chapter on taxation, 
based, of course, mainly on Marquardt, is very complete ; that 
on the towns in the provinces, though admitting of expansion 
with advantage, is of especial interest, for reasons given above. It 
is to be regretted that Mr. Arnold has not been able to devote a 
separate chapter to the administration of justice. This subject; 
is not, indeed, wholly omitted; but the deep and permanent 
effects of the gradual extension of the Roman law over the 
provinces have proved of such historical importance, that the . 
question well deserves fuller treatment. But the merits of the 
essay, as a whole, are such, that the author may fairly hope for 
the honours of a second edition. It will then be possible for it to 
be enlarged in several directions, and we may look forward to 
seeing it develope, like its brilliant predecessor, which is due to 
Mr. Bryce, into a complete text-book of the subject with which 
it deals. Meanwhile, we may congratulate Mr. Arnold on 
having produced an essay worthy of being associated with the 
memory of the great historian and scholar whose name he 
bears, and on having given proof that the literary power which 
has produced such rich fruits in the first generation, is not 
likely to fail in the second. 

FRIEND AND LOVER.* 

Miss Harpy’s novels are good examples of a certain tendency 
of the female literary mind. She has made herself sufficiently 
familiar with the technical part of the novelist’s profession, to 
be able to say what she wants to say in such words as seem to 
her best suited thereto; she understands the art of so arranging 
her “ padding ” that the reader may easily skip it; and she has 
acquired a certain tone or pitch, which, if not unique, is, at all 
events, consistently maintained throughout. Furthermore, she 
makes us feel—and we are not prepared to say that the feeling 
is an uncomfortable one—that we know the best and, perhaps, 
also the worst that she can do, insomuch that the sensations 
produced on our mind by the perusal of each new work 
of hers, are not dissimilar to what we should experience 
were we inadvertently to read over again some one of 
her former novels, which we had forgotten. In other words, 
her period of literary growth has passed; and considering that 
the stature which she has attained is not of perilous height, we 
may charitably suppose that she will never greatly recede from 
it. Such being the case, it becomes easier to criticise her 
books in the aggregate than to say anything new or suggestive 
about any one of them; and since, as we began by remarking, 
she exemplifies a tendency, it is possibly worth while that this 
criticism should be made. 








* Friend and Lover. By Iza Duffus Hardy. London Hurst and Biackett. 
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Miss Hardy, then, unites vivid and picturesque conceptions 
of life, with an almost complete ignorance of the world. She 
is impressed by people as a child might be, and she accepts that 
impression as knowledge. She reproduces this impression in 
her books, she gives variations of it, she subjects it (the impres- 
sion, be it remembered, not the person) to analysis, she reasons 
it out more or less cleverly and plausibly, and after all is 
said and done, what we get is but the reproduction of the 
impression as it exists in Miss Hardy’s mind; an idea, a 
fancy, a dream of hers, founded upon no genuine experience, 
and corrected by no practical tests. It is, of course, im- 
possible that a “ character’? evolved in this manner should 
have any close relation to human nature in its actual depth and 
complexity. If the aim of Miss Hardy’s readers were solely 
to arrive at an estimate of the contents and capacity of Miss 
Hardy’s individual mind, then it is conceivable that these 
ideal fabrications of hers might render assistance in the 
investigation. Otherwise, there would seem to be not much 
use or object in them. No one is likely to be made worse or 
better than before by the vagaries of a female novelist, 
unless the lady happens to possess genius,—as in the case 
of Emily Bronté or of Georges Sand. The vagaries may be 
amusing, but it is not amusement of an inexhaustible kind. 
This is only another way of saying that the uninstructed 
imagination of, for example, Miss Hardy, is a less fertile and 
profitable field than that of the living world at large. If Miss 
Hardy, and other writers of her class, would imagine less and 
observe more, the advantage to their readers would be two- 
fold: there would be less to read, and what there was 
would be of a more trustworthy character. Imagination, in 
its. best sense, is not, indeed, possessed by these writers; 
it is rather a facile susceptibility, combined with in- 
ventiveness of a more or less ingenious order. In short, 
there is more in it of the feminine than of the masculine element, 
It is emotional, the emotions controlling or persuading the in- 
tellect. We need not, perhaps, say that a strong and deep 
emotional quality is of exceeding value to the novelist; inso- 
much that we are of opinion that all but the very highest order 
of works of fiction have been and ought to be produced by 
women,—by those women, that is, in whom the emotions are not 
less because the intellect is more. There is something about the 
writings of Charlotte Bronté, Jane Austen, George Eliot in her 
best phase, and the other two great geniuses above mentioned, 
which has been surpassed only by the very best men’s work, 
if George Eliot’s best has ever been surpassed at all. But the 
disproportion between the average female writer and these 
is greater than between their productions and those of the 
average male writer. Few men are able to write so bad a novel 
as very many women do who write novels at all. 
~To return, however, to Miss Hardy, whose novels, save in her 
more unfortunate moments, by no means belong to the lower 
levels of fiction. It is comparatively an easy matter to read, or 
to get through, her books; both because her style is clear, 
and because the arrangement of the component parts of the 
story is methodical and perspicuous. Nor are the characters 
difficult of comprehension, from the author’s point of view; we 
have but to resign ourselves to their being outside of nature, 
and we shall find them only too consistent and logical. 'The 
hero of this, as of most of Miss Hardy’s other books, is a man 
who commits a number of appalling crimes; but who retains, 
nevertheless (or perhaps for that reason), his original nobility 
of character, and his influence over the affections of the women 
who enjoy the privilege of his acquaintance. Moral responsi- 
bility for crime is a thing in which Miss Hardy does not appear 
to believe,—at least, when a handsome and fascinating gentle- 
man is the criminal. He is the victim of circumstances, un- 
fortunate, pathetic, thunder-smitten, despairing, and miys- 
terious; but never, in a disagreeable or degrading sense, 
guilty. When the possibility of happiness is hinted to him by 
one of his tremulous female adorers, he smiles grimly or sadly, 
as the case may be, smooths her lair tenderly with his delicate 
but muscular hand, mutters a few broken sentences, and de- 
parts into the night, or the storm, or perhaps to Mexico 
or Africa. He declares he will never see England again; 
but this always turns out to be one of his harmless de- 
lusions ; at the end of a certain romantic length of time, be 
it ten years, five years, one year, or one month, he invariably 
reappears, looking more grizzled, firm, gentle, hopeless, and 
captivating than ever. He cannot endure any mention of the 
Past: “ Let the Past lie!” is a favourite request of his, The 





more firmly evil and disaster fasten upon him, the more highly 
is he appreciated by children and four-footed animals. For a 
moment he laughs, he gambols in the hay, he is gay; but 
hush! look at his face now, as the old, grand expression of 
despair creeps over it, and ask yourself whether this man can 
forget! Hush! his superficial hilarity is but as the sunshine 
flickering on the volcano’s brink,—within abide for ever the 
turmoil and terror of unquenchable fire. 

Such is the gentleman who, under various aliases, constitutes 
the centre of interest of Miss Hardy’s novels, and who, in the 
present instance, is known as Richard Rossmore. We are sure 
that Miss Hardy would be painfully shocked and distressed, were 
some unfortunate accident to bring her into contact with a per- 
son whose life had been such as she describes Mr. Rossmore’s to 
have been. A man who commits two murders is apt to be 
something more than unfortunate, and something less than re- 
spectable. However, as Mr. Rossmore resembles the every-day 
human being as little in his general manifestations as in this 
particular of immaculate murderousness, we are content to let 
him pass for one of his author’s amiable grotesques. It should 
be mentioned that he is the victim of a curse, called down upon 
him by the wife of the man whom he makes the subject of his 
first homicidal experiment; and the effect of this curse pursues 
him to the end of his life, with a Greek persistence which would 
be impressive, were it not rather monotonous. The chief female 
character in the book is a lady called Roberta North, who pos- 
sesses a latch-key, an ice-cold demeanour, a warm and faithful 
heart, a disappointment in love, a biceps, and an emancipated 
intellect. We have also a child-heroine, in the person of Gracie 
Forrester, some twenty years younger than the terrific Rossmore, 


‘but who nevertheless grows up to love him and to be the object of 


his despairing love; alovely, tender, sympathetic, musical, golden- 
haired creature, who, during the course of the narrative, sings 
a selection of sentimental and religious songs, and marries two 
young men, one of whom ill-uses her, and is thereupon 
murdered by Rossmore; and the other of whom turns out to be 
the son of Rossmore’s earlier victim, and finally shoots Ross- 
more himself, under the very natural impression that he is a 
burglar. The Greek nemesis is thus satisfied, and Rossmore 
dies forgivingly but characteristically at the close of the third 
volume. 

Miss Hardy probably intended her story to be pathetic; and 
pathetic it is, though not precisely in the sense she meant. If 
our remarks upon it have seemed unsympathetic and irreverent, 
that is only because we could not make them otherwise without 
adopting the author’s theory of the world. We fully appreciate 
her own faith and seriousness, and only regret that these 
should be so powerful as to prompt her to give them publicity. 
However, there is no great harm done, for Miss Hardy will 
have to plead even more convincingly than she does here 
before murderers are received in good society; and meanwhile, 
we will hope that she will become either less charitable, or more 
worldly-wise. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
ee 

Papers on Palmistry. By Rosa Baughan. (Field.)—This brief 
treatise on the imaginary science of Chiromancy or Palmistry—the 
telling a person’s fortune by elucidating the attributes which apper- 
tain to the lines that appear on the palms of the hand—will furnish 
amusement for an idle hour. It is traced back to the ‘“ Kabbala,” 
that is, to a traditional and mysterious doctrine among the 
ancient Jews. Christian and other peoples have, however, retained 
certain portions or fragments, and debased them to magical 
purposes exclusively, chiromancy, with its strong touch of the 
preternatural, having a separate existence. The writer claims 
attention to her brochure by reminding the reader that palmistry 
was a subject which attracted the serious attention of Aristotle, 
amongst other writers of bygone days, and in recent times has 
received the serious consideration of such men as Herder, Balzac, 
and Desbarolles, among thinking men; but she perhaps diminishes 
the value of what she says on the historical view, by her own dis- 
position to credit some of its assertions. The book is published 
in a pleasing form for the library-table, though the illustrative 
plates, we may here remark, are too roughly sketched. 

Uncle John Vassar; or, the Fight of Faith. By his Nephew, the 
Rev. T. E. Vassar, (Dickinson.)—“ Uncle John Vassar” was an 
American “ Revivalist,” and a man of no common type; devoted to 
his work, with an absolute and untiring devotion, of which it is im- 
possible to read without admiration. The story of his life might have 
been better told than it isin this volume, for the style wants simplicity, 
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put it is easy to discern in its descriptions the features of a really great 
man, full of love for his fellow-men, and of a quite indomitable 
courage and perseverance,—an unaccountable phenomenon, if the 
faith by which he lived was a delusion. We shall quote one story of 
“Uncle John,’’ when he was taken prisoner by Stuart’s cavalry. It was 
fancied he might be a spy. He answered that he was acolporteur of 
the American Tract Society, and then wenton, “ ‘General, do you love 
Jesus?” The courtly General answered, ‘I know that good old 
Society, and have no fear of its emissaries.’ ‘ But, my dear General, 
do you love Jesus?’ The puzzled officer was relieved by the sugges- 
tion of those who had arrested Uncle John, and who were already 
restive under his close questionings. ‘General,’ said they, ‘take the 
man’s promise that he will not tell of our whereabouts for twenty- 
four hours, and let us see him out of our lines, ov we will have a 
prayer-meeting from here to Richmond.’ ”’ 

Poor Papa: a New American Story. (Hodder and Stonghton.)— 
This ‘New American Story” is very like some old ones that we have 
read,—notably, like “ Helen’s Babies,’’ but not so amusing or so 
absurd, according as our readers may have found that book. For our 
own part, we have had about enough of these troublesome American 
children; and can only hope that our English boys and girls will not, 
seeing how these impudent and mischievous monkeys are made into 
heroes and heroines, try to emulate them. 

Greeks and Goths: a Study on the Runes. By Isaac Taylor, M.A. 
(Longmans.)—Runic inscriptions, as they are called, are found scat- 
tered from the Danube to the Orkneys, the Runes being the ancient 
alphabets of certain Teutonic tribes. The oldest Runic stone inthe 
British Isles is one discovered at Sandwich, which is usually assigned 
to the fifth century. The Saxons, though Teutons, appear to have 
been unacquainted with the Runes, not a single Runic inscription having 
been found in Wessex, Essex, Mercia, or East Anglia. In the 
northern counties, as Yorkshire, Durham, Northumberland, Cumber- 
land, they are comparatively plentiful. There have been three hypo- 
theses as to the origin of the Runes. There are the Phoenician, the 
Latin, and the Greek hypothesis. The first has found favour in 
the best quarters, and is now the most generally accepted. 
We may fairly put down a great deal to the account of the 
ubiquitous Phcenician trade. The Latin hypothesis hardly 
allows sufficient time for the development of the forms of the letters, 
and it is to be noted that the regions in which Runic stones most 
abound were as remote as possible from the Roman frontier. Mr. 
Taylor makes out a good case for the Greek hypothesis. Tacitus, in 
his “Germany,” speaks of having heard of tombs with Greek in- 
scriptions somewhere in the far north, near the banks of the Rhine, 
and this, thinks Mr. Taylor, may not have been an “absurd story,” 
as most modern critics have pronounced it. It is possible, he be- 
lieves, that Teutonic tribes may, in the sixth and following centuries 
B.C., have come into contact with Greek colonies on the shores of 
Thrace, and have acquired from them hints for an alphabet. If, as 
he says, the Thracian Getae were Goths, the hypothesis becomes 
almost a certainty, as in that case we should have Greeks and Goths 
dwelling in close proximity. The earliest Greek inscriptions, like 
the Runic, were written from right to left. It must be admitted 
that Mr. Taylor has handled an obscure subject with much ingenuity, 
as might have been expected from the author of the researches into 
the Etruscan language. 

The Lives of the Greek Heroines. By Louisa Menzies. (Bell and 
Sons.)—Miss Menzies has found—not, indeed, a new subject, for 
this is impossible, in so well-known a region—but a new combination 
of subjects, and has made good use of her discovery. Her style is 
pleasant, but yet admits of improvement. It does not keep steadily, so 
to speak, to the same note. A frigid or prosaic expression now and 
then jars upon the ears, and the sentences are sometimes cumbrous 
and inordinately long. In the story of “ Antigone,’ for instance, 
we have one of more than a page in length. Miss Menzies gives 
such proof of her classical culture, that we are all the more sur- 
prised at occasional incongruities. How strange to write “ Elektra ”’ 
and “ Odysseus,’’ and then talk of Jove and Juno! 

A History of Our People, for Jewish Boys and Girls. By “ K. Me” 
(Vallentine.)—The writer passes very rapidly over the earlier part of 
the five centuries between the return from the Captivity and the 
Christian era. The wars of the Maccabees especially are given in a 
too bare outline. The succession of the Herod family is told at 
more length. The subject of “Jesus of Nazareth’’ is treated with 
tact and good-taste, though in a way which, of course, seems to us 
quite inadequate to account for existing facts. Josephus receives 
somewhat harsh treatment. Would ‘“K.M.” have praised him if 
he and his companion had killed each other in the cave? 
Where, in Moses or the Prophets, is such suicide enjoined? The 
writer does not seem to be aware of the very good grounds for sup- 
posing that Titus deliberately destroyed the Temple. That is the 
account of Sulpicius Severus, borrowed, there is strong reason for 
believing, from a now lost portion of the “History” of Tacitus 
Josephus, in that case, must have falsified his narrative to flatter his 





Flavian patrons, an act which “K, M.’’ will have no difficulty in 
believing of him. 


The School-Boy. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. (Routledge.)—This 
poem was read at the Centennial Celebration of Phillips’s Academy, 
Andover, Massachusets, a school which had the honour of educating 
the writer, and which possibly is in part indebted for the respects 
able antiquity which it has attained, to that distinction. Mr. Holmes 
dwells, with a quaint mixture of humour and pathos, on the familiar 
topics which such a celebration suggests, and if he introduces little 
that is new, always expresses himself with freshness and grace. Our 
readers will be glad to see a specimen of his work :— 

«A new Prometheus tips our wands with fire, 
A mightier Orpheus strains the whispering wire, 
Whose lightning-thrills the lazy winds outrun, 
And hold the hours as Joshua stayed the Sun,— 
So swift, in truth, we hardly find a place 
For those dim fictions kuown as Time and Space. 
Still a new miracle each year supplies,— 
See at his work the Chemist of the Skies, 
Who questions Sirius in his tortured rays, 
And steals the secret of the solar blaze. 
Hush, while the window-rattling bugles play 
The nation’s airs a hundred miles away ! 
That wicked phonograph! hark, how it swears! 
Turn it again, and make it say its prayers. 
And was it true, then, what the story said 
Of Oxford’s friar, and his brazen head ? 
While wondering Science stands, herself perplexed 
At each day’s miracle, and asks, ‘ What next ?” 
The immortal boy, the coming heir of all, 
Springs from his desk to ‘ urge the flying ball,’ 
Cleaves with his bending oar the glassy waves, 
With sinewy arm the dashing current braves, 
The same bright creature in this haunt of ours 
That Eton shadowed with her ‘ antique towers.’ ’ 


The illustrations are, for the most part, excellent, but in the “ Boat- 
race,’ the nearer of the two boats is not a success. The rowers 
seem to be holding the boat steady, rather than rowing. 

The Pyrotechnist’s Treasury ; or, Complete Art of Making Fireworks, 
by Thomas Kentish (Chatto and Windus), is sufficiently described by 
its title. We quote from the preface a passage which may set at 
rest certain apprehensions not unlikely to be aroused by the name :— 
“ Dangerous chemicals, that might produce spontaneous combustion, 
have been rigidly excluded; the fullest information throughout has 
been furnished for preparing the mixtures with safety ; the mode of 
projecting balloons, and the manner of constructing steel-yard scales 
and every kind of tool used in the art, have been added ; and no pains 
have been spared to make the work as complete and comprehensive 
as possible.” At the same time, we may mention The Boy’s Own 
Toy-Maker, by EB. Landells, which has reached its sixteenth thousand. 
(Griffith and Farran.) 

The Little Pilgrim, revised and illustrated by Helen Petrie 
(Griffith and Farran), is a story told in what we cannot but call in- 
different verse, but prettily illustrated in outline, of how a little girl 
is seized with a desire to emulate the Pilgrim’s Progress. It should 
have been in prose. 

Two excellent selections, between which it is not easy to make a 
choice,—one, A Poetry Book of Modern Poets, by Amelia B. Edwards 
(Longmans), and Short Readings from English Poetry, by Helen A. 
Hertz (Rivington). The objects of the two are somewhat different. 
Miss Edwards follows up previous volumes by a selection which takes 
in the modern poets, both English and American, from about the 
beginning of the last century. Miss Hertz has in view the special 
object of reading aloud. An interesting preface tells us that nearly 
every piece has been submitted for acceptance or rejection to a pre- 
paratory class of students of the Queen-Square College for men and 
women. 





The Sovereign Princes and Chiefs of Central India. By G.R. 
Aberigh-Mackay. Vol. I. (Thacker and Co., Calcutta.)—This first 
volume is partly introductory, containing “a brief account of the 
different branches of the administration that are presided over by 
the Imperial Government.’’ A description of the physical charac- 
teristics of the region known as Central India is followed by a chapter 
on “Opium,”’ with some curious details, historical and other, about 
this manufacture. After this there is a chapter on “Thugs and 
Dacoits,’’ and then, having disposed of the subjects of vice and 
crime, he proceeds to discuss the more pleasing topics of “Public 
Works,’’ “ Education,’’ &c. In Part 2, we come to the proper subject 
of the work, precedence being given to the family of Holkar. Photo- 
graphs of the Maharajah, his two sons, and his elder brother’s sons 
are given, by way of frontispiece ; and we have an historical sketch 
of his family (the eminence of which dates from the early part of 
last century), and a very complete account of the manners and 
government of his State. 

Eldmuir: an Art Story of Scottish Home-Life, Scenery, and Inci- 
dent. By Jacob Thompson, Jun. (Sampson Low and Co.)—This 
story is written by way of text to the pictures of Mr. Jacob Thomp- 
son, Senior. Justice is hardly done to the original by the way in 
which the engraver has rendered them. The story is more successful, 
not, perhaps, as a tale, for in that characte it does not leave a very 
distinct impression on the mind of the reader, but for its close 
fidelity to the life which it describes. The writer does not make the 
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separate characters stand out very vividly before us, but the whole 
scene is portrayed with considerable skill. 

The Elementary School Manager, by Hugo R. Rue-Wiggin and 
Alfred Percival Graves (Isbister), is an excellent and comprehen- 
hensive manual, which should be of much help to managers, in the 
first place, and to teachers, in the second. Among the interesting 
chapters is one on mixed schools. We are inclined to think that 
these might advantageously be instituted, not merely as a necessity, 
but as a matter of choice. Schools occupied in common, and 
separate play-grounds, would make, we believe, an excellent 
arrangement. 

The Poem of the Cid. ‘A Translation from the Spanish, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by John Ormsby. (Longmans.)—Mr. Ormsby 
has done the English public good service by publishing this volume, 
which many readers will welcome. Few historic personages have a 
more heroic fame than the “Cid Campeador”’ (though, indeed, Mr. 
Ormsby dispels some illusions about him), and we are glad to be able 
to read of him, as a poet who may well have been almost contem- 
porary describes him, in Mr. Ormsby’s admirable version. A very 
readable introduction gives us the literary history of the poem, and 
also a serviceable sketch of Spanish history, which will help to the 
right understanding of it. Here is a sample of Mr. Ormsby’s work, 
the charge of the Cid to rescue his standard-bearer, Pero Bermuez :— 


** Then cried my Cid, ‘In charity—on to the resene—ho !’ 
With bucklers braced before their breasts, with lances pointing low, 
With stooping crests, and heads bent down above the saddle-bow, 
All firm of hand and high of heart, they roll upon the foe. 
And he that in a good hour was born, bis clarion voice rings out, 
And clear above the clang of arms is heard his battle-shout :-~ 
‘Among them, gentlemen! strike home, for the love of charity! 
The Champion of Bivar is here—Ruy Diaz—I am he!’ 
Then bearing where Bermuez still maintains unequal fight, 
Three hundred lances, down they come, their pennons flickering white ; 
Down go three hundred Moors to earth, a man to every blow ; 
And when they wheel, three hundred more, as charging back they go. 
It was a sight to see the lances rise and fall that day ; 
The shivered shields and riven mail, to see how thick they lay ; 
The pennons that went in snow-white come out a gory red; 
The horses running riderless, the riders lying dead ; 
While Moors call on Mohammed, and ‘St. James!’ the Christians cry, 
And sixty score of Moors and more in narrow compass lie.” 


The Last Days of Bishop Dupanloup. Edited by Lucian Edward 
Henry B.A. (Bentley.)—A very interesting and graphic sketch of 
an uncommon man. Were this a complete biography, it might be 
necessary to show that there was another side to the Bishop’s 
character, than that which the writer portrays. As it is, we can 
accept the estimate withont reserve, and find no little pleasure in 
this picture of a kindly, cultured, and pious man. 

Corner-Town Chronicles : New Legends of Old Lore. By Kathleen 
Knox. (Griffith and Farran.)—Here we have some prettily told fairy 
tales, or rather allegories. Allegories are commonly somewhat hard 
to understand ; and in these, though their drift is plain enough, it 
would not be easy to assign to each incident its corresponding reality. 
But children will read them, without troubling themselves about the 
interpretation, and not only be pleased, but also take in some lessons 
of charity and faith. 

The Gallican Church. By Julius Lloyd. (Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge.)—Here we have, in a series of slight sketches, 
the history of France, ecclesiastical and religious, in outline, from 
the period of the planting of a Christian church in Massilia, or 
Marseilles, down to our own times. We have a brief notice of the 
persecutions in Lyons and Vienne, where the new faith received a 
fresh impulse from the courage and constancy of its martyrs 
and confessors. It is to Irenaeus, the successor of the martyred 
bishop Pothinus, that we owe the information that the Four 
Gospels, ascribed to the four Evangelists as now, were in his time 
universally received. A few vigorous touches bring before us the 
saintly Bernard, the champion of asceticism and tradition, yet 
with a mind of wider grasp than belonged to the monkish type; 
able, and stirring up by his eloquence and his skill in argu- 
ment the minds of a younger generation, and himself striving 
after greater freedom of thought and expression in matters of faith 
and doctrine. What the Reform movement effected in France, its 
partial triumph and its suppression, is concisely presented. The 
characters of Bossuct and Fénélon are contrasted. The downfall of 
the Church in the storm of Revolution and its re-establishment, with 
very limited prerogative, under Napoleon, are described. At a later 
period, again, we read of the fresh religious impulse initiated by 
Lamennais and his allies, Lacordaire and Montalembert, and of how 
the genius, piety, the ardent aspirations after religious freedom of 
these advocates of reform discredited them with the Roman Court. 
The book is pleasant reading, and within narrow compass the author 
has condensed much instructive matter. 

The Testimony of the Stars to the Truths Revealed in the Bible. By 
Caroline Dent. (Rivington.)—This book is abridged from the “ Maz- 
zaroth’’ of the late Miss Frances Rolleston, and briefly exhibits the 
ingenious attempt to find a symbolic meaning in the configurations of 
the Constellations. The zodiac, for instance, is supposed to set forth 
the scheme of Redemption. All this seems to suit the Ptolemaic 


rather than the Copernican theory of the universe. 





We have to acknowledge a second edition of A Pocket of Pebbles, 
by William Philpot (Macmillan), “ picked, sorted, and polished anew,” 
—an edition worth welcome, if only for the excellent “ new preface’ 
which has been added, and from which we must quote one sentence, 
as setting forth as well as possible the raison d’étre of such a book ag 
this :—* Do you think that I, living in this year of grace, would be so 
graceless as to set up ‘a new light ? The most I ask is that you hold 
up my pebbles fairly to the old one,—that lighteth every thought that 
cometh into the mind.” 


The Events of the Non-Catholic Period of the Church. By W. 
Blackley, M.A. (Samuel Harris and Co.)—We have here a series of 
discourses expository of the period of Church history comprehended 
in the narrative of the Acts of the Apostles from chapters i. to xi, 
According to Mr. Blackley’s view, this interval marks the time 
during which, dating from the death of Christ, the proclamation of 
the Gospel was restricted to the Jewish people. Therefore it was 
that the Apostle to whom the keeping of the keys had been entrusted 
by Christ did not unlock the Kingdom of Heaven to the Gentiles till, 
in his mission to the centurion Cornelius, Peter proclaimed all men 
equal in the sight of God, and equally partakers of the evangelic 
privileges. The question here suggests itself,—What was the signifi- 
cance of Philip’s mission to the Samaritan villages? (Acts ix.) Did 
the Samaritans, in the estimate of their jealous Jewish neighbours, 
occupy a middle ground, from which the access to the vantage posi- 
tion held by the Jew was easier? The interval spoken of above 
extended over three years and a half. 


We have to notice the sixth and concluding volume of The Works of 
Robert Burns. (Edinburgh : Paterson.) —This volume contains the letters 
of the poet during the five years which he spent at Dumfries, a consider- 
able number, and among them some of importance, appearing for the 
first time. The editor thinks that unpublished letters still remain, to 
reward the efforts of future explorers. Meanwhile, it is curious to. 
see how Allan Cunningham’s “ Biography” is transmuted into 
romance by the light of what we have. Following these letters is the 
interesting correspondence between Burns and George Thomson, who 
sought from the poet verses for a collection of Scotch melodies. 
Burns’s excellent critical faculty comes out in these letters. It is 
interesting to remark that Thomson was the grandfather of the late 
Mrs. Charles Dickens. An appendix of various documents and an 
index complete the volume. The editor and the publishers may be 
congratulated on having produced what must be called the standard 
edition of Burns. 


Smuts and Diamond, with other Stories. By Selina Gaye. (Rem- 
ington.) —These are fairly written stories, which might pass well 
enough as “padding” for a magazine, but are scarcely worth the 
dignity of a volume. The “Red Light,” which, besides having a 
certain pathos, is novel in its colouring, and “ Who Painted the Pig,’? 


seem to us the best. 


A Visit to the Court of Morocco, by Arthur Leared, M.D. (Sampson 
Low and Co.), is a most entertaining narrative of a visit paid by the 
author to Mequinez and Fez, in the suite of the Portuguese Ambas- 
sador. It is not often that such an opportunity occurs; but a Portu- 
guese envoy seems a persona grata in Morocco, and the author had 
opportunities which seldem fall in the way of European travellers. 
One opportunity he had in a measure which exceeded his desires, 
that of medical practice. He describes with much humour the effect 
of prescribing seidlitz powders unmixed. ‘This effect was of the most 
satisfactory kind. The patient was convinced that the startling 
phenomena which followed could be due to nothing less than the 
sudden departure of an evil spirit, and_as imagination is a powerful 
curative agent, was proportionably benefited. 


In the present volumes of Cassell’s Natwral History, edited by P. 
Martin Duncan, M.B. (Cassell, Petter, and Galpin), we have five 
divisions, Ungulata, by Professor A. H. Garrod; Rodentia, by W. S. 
Dallas; Edentata and Marsupialia, both by the Editor; and Aves, by 
R. Bowdler-Sharpe. The volume is richly furnished with illustrations, 
which number nearly three hundred. 


Of legal and technical books, we have The Suinmary Jurisdiction 
Acts, 1848-1879, and Other Acts Relating Thereto, by Edward W. Cox, 
Serjeant-at-Law (“Law Times” Office); A Consul’s Manual and 
Shipowner and Shipmaster’s Practical Guide, compiled by L. Joelk 
(C. Kegan Paul) ; English, Scotch, and Irish Coins (The “ Bazaar ” 
Office) ; and from the same publisher, Foreign Cage Birds, by C. W. 
Gidney, Vol. II.; The Hardy Fruit-Book, Part 1, “the Apple, Pear, 
Peach, and Nectarine,” by D, T. Fish. 


We have received from Marcus Ward and Co. their usual box of 
Valentines. They are many of them, as usual, very skilful and delicate.. 








It is particularly requested that all applications for Copies of the 
SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of business, should 
not be addressed to the Editor, but to the Publisher, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 

—- > ——- 
Anderson (T. S.), My Wanderings in Persia, cr 8vo . 
Anglers’ Evenings, Papers by Meubers, &c., cr 8vo ... 
Archer (T.), About my Father's Business, 2nd ed., cr 8v 






































Awdry (W.), Easy Lessons in Light, 12mo........... secceccocses (Macmillan & Co.) 2/6 
Bagehot (W.), Economic Studies, 8vo (Longman) 10/4 
Belcher (H.), Key to Short Exercises in Latin Prose Composition (Macmillan) 2/6 
Bleby (H.), Capture of the Pirates, 12mo .................(Wesleyan Conf, Office) 1/6 
Bleby (H.), Female Heroism, &c., 12mo -.(Wesleyan Conf. Office) 1/6 
Bleby (H.), My Coloured Schoolmaster, &c., 12mo......(Wesleyan Conf. Office) 1/6 
Blue-Book (The), 1880, 12mo (B. W. Gardiner) 5/0 
Boyle's Court Guide, 1880, 12mo (Office) 5/0 
Braden (W.), Sermons, cr 8vo (Clarke) 4/3 
British Imperial Calendar (The), 1860, 12mo (Warrington) 5/0 
Brougham (W. E.), The Black Cottage, cr 8V0..........eesescseees «(Tinsley & Co.) 3/6 
Builder and Contractor's Price Book (The), 1880, IZui0 (Lockwood) 4/0 
‘Chalmers (T.), Select Sermons, 12mo . Simpkin & Co.) 1/0 
Christian Age (The), Vol. 16, 4to... Dickinson) 5/6 
Clergy List (The), 1880, 8vo (J. Hall) 10/0 
Colomb (J. C. R.), The Defence of Great and Greater Britain, 8vo (Stanford) 8/6 
Curiosities of the Bible, 12mo (Nicholson) 2/0 
Dod's Parliamentary Companion, 1880, 18M0 ...seccccccceeseeeeeeeeeee (Whittaker) 4/6 
Dod's Peerage, Baronetage, &c., 1880, 12mo (Whittaker) 10/6 
‘Eagle (J.), Note-book of Solubilities, 12mo. (Lewis) 2/6 
Engineer, Architect, and Contractor's Pocket-Book (The), 1880 ...(Lockwood) 6/0 
Esther: a Tale of Modern Jewish Burgher Life, cr 8vo......... ssessee(Partridge) 3/6 
Fischel (M. M.), Specimens of Modern Prose and Poetry, cr 8vo...... (Triibner) 4/0 


Floral World, 1879, 8vo B (Groombridge) 7/6 
Geikie (J.), The Great [ce Age, BVO cssccscerersoeceesssssseeercessseeeeeseee... (Stanford) 24/0 
Gibbon (C.), In Honour Bound, er 8vo ........... +. (Chatto & Windus) 6/0 
Gower (R.), Figure Painters of Holland, cr 8vo «(Sampson Low) 3/6 
Green (H. M.), Summary Jurisdiction Act, 8vo .....( Waterlow) 3/6 
Gurden (R. L.), Traverse Tables, folio (Griffin) 30/0 
Hall (K.), Harmonium Primer, 4to ... (Novello) 2/0 
Harte (B.), Jeff Brigg’s Love Story, 12mo (Chatto & Windus) 1/0 
Heine (H.), English Fragments, 12mo .... ....ee(Simpkin & Co.) 2/6 
Hughes (W.), Training College Atlas, foli (Philip) 18/0 
Leonardo da Vinci, by J. P. Richter, cr 8vo. (Sampson Low) 3/6 
Lex Salica; the Ten Texts, &., edited by J. H. Hessels, 4to.........(J. Murray) 42/0 
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Living Lives, Works and Workers, 8vo ag 
London Journal (The), Vol. 70, 4to wae ot M R. SPENCERS NEW WORKS 
M'‘alpine(D.), Biological Atlas, &., 4to (Johnston) 7,6] & jeans 
Malleson (G. B.) Herat, Granary and Garden of Central Asia (W.H. Allen) 8/0 Just published, 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 
Martial’s Select Epigrams, translated by W. T. Webb, 12mo (Macmillan & Co.) 4/6| CEREMONIAL INSTITUTIONS. ‘Being Part IV. of tl 
Martin (F.), Statesman's Year-Book, 1880, cr 8V0 ..ssscsssseeeee (Macmillan & Co.) 10/6 | p iennon pay = The Fi ortion of Vol. ¥ = 16 
Martineau (C. A.), Easy Lessons in Heat, 12mo...... ........(Macmillan & Co.) 2’6 SOTA OF SORE: CEO PE eS ee 
Meyer (H. R.), Commercial Telegraph Code, roy 8V0 ..esessssesseeesee Hamilton) 25/0 Also, Second Thousand, 8vo, cloth, 8s. 
Milton (J.), Life of, by D, Masson, Vol. 6, 8V0 sessessesssesesess (Macmillan & Co.) 21/0 The DATA of ETHICS. Being the First Portion of the PrtnciPpLes 
beer ve apis tihe, ist eco eases Goutioton 2/6 | OF Etuics. By HERBERT SPENCER. 
‘autical } 5 , 8vO fi . 
Newton (A. V.), Patent Law and Practice, 12mo.......... CTrabaer? r ’ alee, Loerag Eiitien, ny price Sa. 
Oppert (E.), Forbidden Land: Voyages to the Corea, 8 21/0 Mr. SPENCER’S ESSAYS (Vol. III.): SCIENTIFIC, 
Owen (R.), Sanctorale Catholicum ; or, Book of Saints, &., 8vo (C. K. Paul) 18/0 POLITICAL, and SPECULATIVE. 
Panhellenic Annual, 1880, BVO ....00. cknannanmiaueseiscia-ansasnial (Williams & Norgate) 10/6 This Third Edition contains Two Additional Essays. 
Rutherford (W. G.), First Greek Grammar, new ed., 12mo (Macmillan & Co.) 1,6 Vols. I. and IL. Third Thousand, price 16 
Sayce (A_A..), Introduction to Science of Language. 2 vols. er 8vo (C. K. Paul) 25/0 apie oe i sada ack eae 
Senior (N. W.), Conversations with Distinguished Persous (Hurst & Blackett) 30/0 Also, Third Thousand of the Cheap Edition, price 2s 6d. 
Sibson (A.), Artificial Manures, 2nd edition, cr 8V0 ........0+0+. seseneee(Ridgway) 2/6 Mr. SPENCER’S Work on EDUCATION: INTELLECTUAL 
Smith (1. E.), Summary of Law and Practice in Admiralty (Stevens & Haynes) 6/0 MORAL, and PHYSICAL ’ 
Squire (P.), Companion to British Pharmacopoia, 12th edition, 8vo (Churchill) 10/6 | — ie : a 2 
Stories for Telling to Children, new edition, 4to ........ datisaatacscocsuess (Strahan) 5/0 | ,. WILLIAMS anc NorGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; and 
Sullivan (J. F.), The British Tradesman and. other Sketches, 4to (Fun Office) 2/6 | 22 South Freder ck Street, Edinburgh. 
Viee) G2 oe D pe cai en 18, CF STO  c.cccccce. onkeannnenmuea (Verrall) 6/0 oe ee eee he pea Oe ee ee = nanan eaaa) 
ijn (U,), Cetshwayo’s Dutchman, being a Private Journal, &c. (Longmans) J i" v i 
Voltaire's Lous tab part so by V. Rastnwt, CP BVO} secesssesers : (Hachette) 2/0 B AU R, - TUBINGEN. 
alker (F. A.), Money in its Relation to Trade &c., 8vo ...(™ i ; 
ae A ik, - ref cent — rts: pa Just published, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 21s. 
Winslow (F. E.), Rest in the Lord. 12m0........6 Redsknavacssexaveenee: (Skeffington) 2/0 BAUR (F. C.), CHURCH HISTORY of the FIRST THREE 
Within Sound of the Sea, cheap edition, cr 8vo ., (C. K. Paul & Co.) 6/0| CENTURIES. Translated from the Third German Edition. Edited by the Rev. 
Wollaston (J. F. B.), A Sinful Woman, cr 8 vo. J, Blackwood) 3/0 | ALLAN MENZIES. 
‘Woodward (Mrs.), Will She be Happy? cr 8vo (J. Clarke) 3/6 By the Same Author, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 21s. 
ai ————— BAUR (F. C.), PAUL the APOSTLE of JESUS CHRIST, his Life 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” and Work, his Epistles and his Doctrine. A Contribution to a Critical History of 
Yearly. Half- Quarterly. | Primitive Christianity. Edited by E. ZeLuer. Translated by the Rev. ALLAN 
Including postage to any part of the United yearly. MENZIES. 
SNGCOM 2. sce see wee vet SOc. Co? i ee 0 7 2)| Subscribers to the THEOLOGICAL TRANSLATION FUND LIBRARY receive these 
Including postage to any part of India, volumes at 7s, instead of 10s 6d. Prospectus, with Contents of the Series, post-free 
China (vid Southampton) America, France, on application. 
Germany see ses ane oe 5 ace ee Osancs Lo | Ie. aoe 078 WILLIAMS and NorGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; and 
Including postage to India, &c. (vid Brindisi)... L14 8......017 4...... 0 8 8] 20South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 
YCEUM. — MERCHANT of 


MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 





In 3 vols., at all Libraries. 


B A R B A R 
The Story of her Splendid Misery and her 





REPRINTED FROM “ THE WORLD.” 


The New Novel by the Author of “Lady Audley’s Secret,” “Vixen,” &c. 





London: JOHN and ROBERT MAXWELL, Milton House, Shoe Lane, E.C. 


4 VENICE.—Every Evening at 8 o'clock. Shylock, 
Mr. Irving; Portia, Miss Ellen Terry. MORNING 
PERFORMANCES of the MERCHANT of VENICE, 
every Saturday, at 2 o'clock, during January and 
February. Shylock, Mr. Irving; Portia, Miss Ellen 
Terry. Box Office open 10 to 5, under the direction of 
Mr. Hurst, where seats can be booked six weeks in 
‘ advance. 


i: 
Gilded Cage. 





HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS.—The WINTER EXHIBI- 
TION, now open, includes a Series of Photographic 
Views of St. Mark's, Venice, with Notes by Mr. 
Ruskin.—5 Pall Mall East, from 10 till 5. Admittance, 
ls. Catalogue, 6d. ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


NSTITUTE of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS. — The FOURTEENTH 
WINTER EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, from 10 till 
6. Admission, 1s; Catalogue, 6d.—Gallery, 53 Pall 
Mall. H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


JOLYTECHNIC.—MARY, QUEEN 
of SCOTS.—EDISON’S LOUD-SPEAKING 











LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 





TRUSTRES. 
The Right Hon. the LORD CHANCELLOR. 
The Right Hon. LORD HATHERLEY. 
The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, Lord Chief Justice, O.P. 
JAMES PARKER DEANE, Esq., Q.C., D.O.L. 
JOHN P. DE GEX, Esq., Q.C. 
FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, Esq. 
WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 





Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and full infermation will be forwarded on 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


application to 


TELEPHONE, &c., &c. Open, 10 till 1, 2 till 5, and 
6 till 10. Admission, ls. 
OLLEGE HOME 
FOR GIRLS, 


79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 





OLLEGE for MEN and WOMEN, 

29 Queen Square, Bloomsbury —SECOND 
TERM of SIXTEENTH SESSION.—Oiasses in 
Languages, Science, Mathematics, every evening 
from 7 to 10. Fees, from 1s to 4s. Apply to LADY 
SUPERINTENDENT. Mr. Sonnenschein will 
lecture, Saturday Evening, January 31, at 8 p.m., on 
“Elementary Education at Home and Abroad, a 
Reply to Mr. Matthew Arnold's Report,” in St. 
George-the-Martyr’s Schoolroom, Queen Square, 
Bloomsbury. Right Hon. JAMES STANSFELD, 
M.P., in the chair. 
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IGH - CLASS EDUCATION. — 
Strictly select.—The Rev. A. C. TODD, late 

of the Punjab, India, prepares PUPILS for the Legal, 
Medical, Civil Service, and other Examinations, at 
the Manse, Tattenhall, Cheshire. pare 


OWER STREET SCHOOL for 
GIRLS.—The School REOPENS on THURS- 
DAY, January 15th. Pupils prepared for the Senior 
and Junior Cambridge Examinations. Fee, three, 
four, and four and a half guineas a term.—For pro- 
spectus and further particulars, apply at 80 Gower 
Street. 
EV. R. H. HART, formerly Scholar 
of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, has 
VACANCIES for TWO PUPILS.—References :—Rev. 
Dr. Percival, Trinity College, Oxford; Rev. Dr. 
Abbott, City of London School; and the Parents of 
present Pupils.—Dunstan Vicarage, Lincoln. 


ry BROW SC 


EATH SCHOOL, 
HAMPSTEAD.—The NEXT TERM will 
begin on Wednesday, January 21st. Present num- 
ber of Pupils, 18 boys and 4 girls, There is also 
an extra Senior Class, working for the London 
University Examinations. 
RS. CASE is PREPARED to 
RECEIVE into her house, after Christmas, 
THREE or FOUR GIRLS, for definite work for the 
Matriculation Examination of the University of 
London, under the tuition of Fredk. Stock, M.A., 
D.Lit., Classics; John Bridge, M.A., Mathematics 
and Natural Philosophy; Mr. A. Ballantyne, English 
Subjects; F. Althaus, Ph.D., German; M. Dardelle, 
French; Mr. J. Guppy, Chemistry. 
Heath Brow, Hampstead, December, 1879. 


OOLWICH, ARMY.—MORGAN 
JENKINS, M.A. (Wrangler), assisted by an 

able staff of graduates in first-class honours, prepares 
PUPILS for the above. All sent up at the last two 
examinations of lieutenants of Militia, viz., three in 
April and two in October, passed ; also three last July 
for Sandhurst, and eight out of eleven at different 
times for Woolwich, one being second in July, 1877.— 
50 Cornwall Road, Westbourne Park, W. 





| ONDON and WESTMINSTER 
BANK. 

NOTICE is hereby given that a SPECIAL or 
EXTRAORDINARY GENERAL MEETING of this 
Bank will be held at the Head Office in Lothbury, on 
FRIDAY, February 6th next, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
for the purpose of confirming the following Special 
Resolutions passed at the Special or Extraordinary 
General Meeting, held on January 2Ist instant, viz:— 

1. That the capital of the Company be increased 
by creating 40,000 new Shares of £100 each, and 
that the Directors be empowered to offer in the first 
instance to the Shareholders of the Company willing 
toaccept the same, and in proportion to their several 
holdings, and subject thereto to issue and allot, in 
such other manner as the Directors may think ex- 
pedient, all or any of such new shares, at such time 
or times, and at any premium, and generally on 
such terms and conditions in all respects as the 
Directors may determine. 

2. That this Company be registered under “ The 
Companies Acts, 1862 to 1879,” as a Limited 
Company, with such increased capital as provided 
by the foregoing resolution, and that the Directors 
be, and they are hereby authorised (when, and as 
they may deem it judicious) to do all acts, matters, 
and things necessary or proper for procuring the 
Company to be so registered, or conducive to that 
object. 

3. That Mr, Turquand, of the firm of Messrs. 
Turquand, Young, and Co.,and Mr. Waterhouse, of 
the firm of Messrs. Price, Waterhouse, and Co., be, 
and they are hereby appointed, Auditors of the 
London and Westminster Bank. 

By order of the Board, 

January 22nd, 1880. T. P, SHIPP, Secretary. 

The Transfer Books of the Company will be Closed 
mated 81st instant, and will Reopen on February 
2nd. 

Proprietors registered on January 31st will be 
entitled toan allotment of new Shares to be issued 
on the confirmation of the above resolutions. 


ROSVENOR LIBRARY. 
LIMITED, 


Grosvenor Gallery, New Bond Street. 

NOTICE.—The SHARE LIST of this COMPANY 
will be closed on SATURDAY, the 31st inst., for Town, 
and on WEDNESDAY, February 4th, for Country and 
Abroad, after which the Directors will proceed to 
ALLOT in the order of application. 

Copies of the Prospectus and Forms of Application 
for Shares are to be obtained at the Office of the 
Company as above; and at the London and County 
Bank, Hanover Square, and its Branches.—By Order, 

J.STANDISH HALY, Secretary. 

Gresvenor Library, New Bond Street, 

January 21st, 1880. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30th, 
1851. Paid-up Capital, £1,500,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or col- 
lect bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo 
(Agencies at several inland towns), Hong Kong, 
Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne (Agencies at several 
inland towns), Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singa- 

re, Sydney (Agencies at several inland towns), 

okohama (with Agency at Hiogo), and issue Cirewar 
Notes and Letters of Credit negotiable in most parts 
of the World. 

They undertake all banking business cennected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 
same, and the receipt of Dividends, pay, pensions, &c., 
for constituents. They also receive Deposits fer fixed 
periods on terms which may be ascertained at their 

ce. W. M. ANDERSON, Chief Manager, 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2, 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1880, 





WINTER EX DN. 
rane : HIBITION. 





THE GROSVENOR GALLERY, 
OPEN DAILY FROM 10 TILL 6. 


GROSVENOR 


Admission, One Shilling. Season Tickets, Five Shillings, 


Galleries lighted at Dusk. 


GALLERY. 








BROOK’S COTTONS. 


SEWING 


LIST OF AWARDS. , 
PATENT GLACE THREAD.| Gola Medal, Paris, 1878. ‘SIX-CORB SOFT COTTON, 


CROCHET AND TATTING | OXY Puz= Mepat, London, 1851 | 
corToN. ee ee | A 


Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. | 
The only Diploma of Honour, | 
Vienna, 1873. 
Gold Medal, South Africa, 1877. | 
Medal and Award, Philadelphia, | 
1876, for Variety and General 
Excellence. 














Of all Drapers Of all Drapers 
Throughout the World. Throughout the World, 
“JT ALWAYS USE IT MYSELF 


And recommend to my Patients 
PEARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP 
More free from excess of Alkali and other impurities prejudicial to the Skin.’? 


In preference to any other, as being 
THE LATE EMINENT SURGEON, 
JAMES STARTIN. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chanceller Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 

received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 31st, 1864. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866:—* Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


RHEUMATIS\M, &e. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRHGA, COLICS, &c. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE” on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


SoLE MANUFACTURER—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, W.C. In Bottles, 1s 13d, 2s 9d, 4s 6d. 


ALL WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 
DR. 


DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 
Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them; and even in Cases where a Cold has 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. The smell is 
pleasant and reviving, and relieves headaches. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 94 a bottle. Address, Dr. DUNBAR, 
care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 37 Newgate Street. 








MR. 











OSS of TIME is LOSS of MONEY! 


ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of TIME 
And may be provided against by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance 


Company. 

Rt. Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
MopERATE PREMIUMS. 

BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS OF FIVE 
YEARS’ STANDING. 

A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, 

ONE MILLION AKRD A HALF 


HA@NIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Uross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 
AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
79 PALL MALL. 

For LIVEs ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 
Accumulated Funds ........ccccsccsrsereeee - £3,066,214 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at 

the Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 








4 


free. 
a BORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 


L RITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

New BripGe STrRaEeT, LONDON, E.O. 
Established 1847.—Empowered by Special Act of 
Parliament. 

All the profits belong to the Members. 

It has an ACCUMULATED FUND of nearly THREE 
QUARTERS OF A MILLION. 

This Company's Act of Parliament and Deed of 
Settlement are so construqted that NO LIABLLITY is 
incurred by Policyholders. 

Applications for further information, to 

EDWIN BOWLEY, Secretary. 

D UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH WHISKY 

is recommended by the Medical Profession in 
preference to French Brandy. They hold the largest 
stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied in casks and 
eases for home use and exportation. Quotations on 
application to DUNVILLE and CO., Limited, Royal 
brish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their London Offices, 
4 Boaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 








has been paid as Compensation. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
ocal Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary. 


if OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 

PILLS.—Covgus, Inrtenza.—The soothing 
properties of these medicaments render them well 
worthy of trial in all diseases of the respiratory organs. 
In common colds and influenza the Pills, taken 
internally, and the Ointment rubbed over the chest 





and throat, are e dingl When 
influenza is epidemic, this treatment is easiest, safest, 
and surest. Holloway’s Pills purify the blood, remove 
all obstacles to its free circulation through the lungs, 
relieve the over-gorged air tubes, and render respira- 
tion free, without reducing the strength, irritating the 
nerves, or depressing the spirits,—such are the ready 
means of saving suffering when any one is afflicted 
with cold, coughs, bronchitis, and other chest com- 
plaints, by which so mamy persons are seriously ane 
permand@ntly afflicted in most countries. 
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PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 


of 37 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately yah the British Museum), 


Will be glad to forward his new Pamphlet, gratis and post 
which explains the only perfectly Painless System of adapting AR’ TUPIOLAL TEETH, 
(Protected by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent.) 


Which have obtained Five Prize Medals,—London 1862, Paris 1867, 
Philadelphia 1876, Vienna 1873, and New York 1853. 


CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 


(TESTIMONIAL, JAN. 27, 1877.] 

My DEAR S1R,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the con. 
etrection of my Artificial Teeth, which render my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear 
that you have obtained her Majesty’ 8 Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Pain. 
jess Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services, you are at liberty to use my name.—S. G@. HUTCHINS, 

G. H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentiat to the Queen. 


GOLDSWORTHY GURNEY’S STOVES, 


AT REDUCED PRICES, THE PATENT HAVING EXPIRED. 








A size, capable of warming = ney cubic feet of air... pee ae ai . £39 0 0 

size, ~ “ pan evs ove 0 0 
C size, ‘in 30, "000 “ i6 00 
D size, pe 15, 000 a 910 0 


Good Second-hand Gurney Stoves purchased, or wan in wan are occasionally on Sale. 


FREDK. EDWARDS AND SON, 
49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
Manufacturers of Pierce’s Pyro-Pneumatic Stoves, Gill Air-Warmers, Dr, Arnott’s Slow-Combustion Stoves, &e, 
HOT-WATER ENGINEERS, 


WILLS’ 
BEST BIRD'S EYE TOBACCO, 


By the courtesy of the French Government, is now SOLD in PARIS at the 
Bureau of the REGIE, GRAND HOTEL. Price, in 8-oz. and 2-oz. Packets, at 
the rate of 12francs per lb. Cigarettes 80 centimes per box containing 10 


| W. D. and H. 0. WILLS. 





BEST 


BIRD’S EYE 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have adopted a NEW LABEL, bearing their 
signature, ‘LEA and PERRINS,” which signature is placed on every bottle of 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
And without which none is genuine, 


Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





KINAHAN’S Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Dr. HASSALL says:—“ Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of yory 
Excellent Quality.” 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


LL 


WHISKY. 








ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
kingdom. 


CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


Ask for Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, and 
see that no other is substituted for it. 


NEAVE’S [Lace —cretity weparet nds 


| BRITISH ME DICAL JOURNAL.—“ Wel 1! 
adapted for children, aged people, and in- | 
valids. | 

| LONDON MEDICAL RECORD. at ‘an ir 
FOOD | hesitatingly recommend Neave’s Food 
| SANITARY REC ORD.—“As a pt dba for 
mother’s milk Neave’s Food may be con- 
scientiously recommended.” 





A SLIGHT ADDITION OF THE EXTRACT 
GIVES GREAT STRENGTH 
AND 
FLAVOUR TO SOUPS, MADE DISHES. 
: AND SAUCES, 
AND EFFECTS GREAT ECONOMY. 





NEAVE’S 


FOOD 


FOR | | FOR 
| Recommended by the Faculty gener- 





INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 
IN SHILLING CANISTERS. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


NEAVE and CO, 


ONE 
WHOLESALE OF 
Fordingbridge, England. 


J. BR 





) eee & Co.’s OWN SAUCE, 





OUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, 
and 





poten MEATS; also, 
FiSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 








(PURILE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


GPECIALITIES S for 





INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
CUTLERY. 


MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS 
E.C., LONDON. 


JOSEPH — GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 














OXFORD ST. 
Ww. 


GOLD MEDAL, 





FOR THE NURSERY, THE SICK-ROOM, AND 
THE FAMILY TABLE, 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR, 


HAS BECOME 


A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY. 





THOMPSON and CAPPER’S 


DENTIFRICE WATER 


preserves and whitens the Teeth, sweetens the 
Breath, strengthens the Gums, and penetrates where 
tooth- -powder eannot. Declared by Physicians and 
Dentists the best preparation yet before the public. 
Sold in 1s 6d, 2s 6d, 4s 6d, and 8s 6d bottles, by all 
Chemists. 


THOMPSON and CAPPER, 55 Bold Street, Liverpool. 








GOLD MEDAL, | PARIS, 187 


ry 
FRY'S | rr CARACAS COCOA. 
A choi d C 2 
COCOA | ad. sneattindlicheoneah ealamiinn article.” 
| —Standard. ed 
GUAR ANTEED PURE. 
FRY’S -yry’s cOCOA EXTRACT. 
COCOA Pure Cocoa only, 


the superfluous oil extracted. 
J. S. FRY and SONS. 


R eles VERY REMARKABLE, 
NDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
AMPLOU GH’S PYRETIC SALINE 
in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- 
vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 


RUPTURES. 

White's Moc-Main Patent Lever Truss Co., Limited. 
\ THITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical 
men to be the most effective invention in the curative 
treatment of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so 
often hurtful in its effects, is avoided, a soft bandage 
being worn round the body, while the requisite resist- 
ing power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and 
PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease and close- 
ness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn 
during sleep. A Descriptive Circular may be had of 
the Manufacturers, 228 Piccadilly, London. Single 
Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; Double Truss, 
31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d ; Umbilical Truss, 42s,and 52s 6d. 








Post free. P.O. Orders payable to JOHN WHITE, 
Post Office, Piccadilly 
ELASTIC STOC KINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c., 4s 6d, 


7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each, post free. 

CHEST-EX PANDING BRACES (for both Sexes). 
For Gentlemen, they act as a substitute for the ordin- 
ary braces; for Ohildren, they are invaluable. 5s 6d, 
7s 6d, 10s 6d, 15s 64, and 21s each, post free. 

JOHN WHITE & CO., Manufacturers, 228 Piccadilly, 
London. 


YREEDOM trom COUGH in TEN 
MINUTES is given by Dr. LOCOCK’S PUL- 
MONIC WAFERS, which taste pleasantly, and effect 
a rapid cure. Head cures of Consumption, Astoma, 
&c., from Mr. James Williamson, Pharmacist and 
Analytical Chemist, 9 South Street, Esplanade, Scar- 
borough :—* [ could recite marvellous and numerous 
instances of their beneficial, and as if it were magical 
influences.” In Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds, Rheuma- 
tism, and all Hysterical and Nervous Complaints, 
instant relief and a rapid cure is given by the Wafers 
Sold at 1s 14d and 2s 9d per box 
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On Monday, January 26th, in 2 vols. 8yo, 30s. 


CONVERSATIONS with 
DISTINGUISHED PERSONS DURING the 
SECOND EMPIRE, from 1860 to 1863. By the 
Jate NASSAU W. SENIOR. Edited by his Daughter, 
M. C. M. SIMPSON. 

HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, IN 3 VOLS. 


In the Sweet Spring-Time. 


Mrs. MAcQuoip, Author of “ Patty,” &c. 


Young Lord Penrith. By the 


AUTHOR of ‘‘ LADY FLAVIA,” &c. 


Friend and Lover. By Iza 
DurFrus Harpy. 


‘A most delightful novel.”—Court Journal. 


The Greatest Heiress in England. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. SECOND EDITION. 
““* The Greatest Heiress’ should add to Mrs. Oli- 
phant's reputation. It is noticeably good among the 
great number of her good novels."—Athenwum, 


Little Miss Primrose. By the 


AUTHOR of “ST. OLAVE’S,” &c. 
“ A charming story.”"—Post. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 
ACROSS the ZODIAC: the Story of a 


Wrecked Record. Deciphered and Edited by 
PrRCY GREG, Author of * The Devil’s Advocate,” 
&e. In 2 vols. 1880. 

London: TRUBNER and CO. 


The DEVIL’S ADVOCATE. By Percy 
Gree. In 2 vols. 

STANDARD.—* les shrewdness and power, 
and a style at once lucid and precise.” 

SATURDAY REVIEW.—" The series of assaults against 
modern ideas,.....are conducted with great spirit and 
persistence.” 

DaILy News.—“ Not deficient in the graces and 
even the brilliancy of mere style......The resolute 
vigour and uncompromising sincerity with which the 
most painful and perplexing problems of life and 
death, of faith and doubt......are dealt with......Every 
page is pregnant with the ‘gravest and most anxious 
suggestions.” 

NORTHERN WHIG.—“ The whole book gives an im- 
pression of inimitable literary skill.” 

GLOBE.—'' Presenting certain standing problems of 
deep import in very original forms.” 

Post.—“ Ripeness of intellect, freedom and lucidity 
of thought and expression rarely met with now-a-days.” 

WESTMINSTER REVIEW.—“ A work of more sterling 
qualities than its unnecessarily sensational title at 
first sight promises. 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“ Full of thought, and of 
the particular kind of thought which very rarely gets 
itself uttere3.” 

SPECTATOR.—“ Full of thought, and of thought which 
goes to the very kernel of most of the questions dis- 
cussed...... Recording the search after truth of a mind 
of great vigour and great prejudices.” 

London: TRUBNER and CO. 











Just published, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 10s 6d. 


T] recto Heoorcyiov.—The PAN- 
HELLENIO ANNUAL for 1880. Edited by 
S. PARASYRAKES. With 21 Illustrations. With 
Contributions by E. A. FREEMAN, Professor R. C. 
JEBB, Professor RANGHABR, the EpiTor, and many 
other eminent Greek Scholars. Handsomely bound 
in cloth, gilt edges, price 10s 6d. 

Prospectuses on application. 

WILLIAMS and NorGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, . Edinburgh. 


On January 26th, 1880. 
ETTS’S POPULAR ATLAS. In 

A MONTHLY PARTS. 

Three Maps (17 by 14), Engraved on Steel, Printed in 
Colours. Price SEVENPENCE. 

Part I. MERCATOR’S CHART OF THE WORLD. 
2 Sheets, showing by colour the British Possessions at 
a glance, the Submarine and Overland Cables, the 
direction of warm and cold currents of the Ocean, 
limit of Icebergs in Northern and Southern Hemi- 
spheres; the latest discoveries on the Coast of Siberia, 
and in Central Africa, &c., 

Part I. BRITISH ISLES, showing by colour the 
depth of the surrounding oceans in fathoms, and every 
County Town. 

£100 in Prizes distributed through the year. 

Prospectus from any Bookseller, Stationer, News- 
vendor, or Railway Bookstal), or on receipt of stamped 
addressed envelope. direct from 

Letts, SON, and Co., Limited, 33 King William 
Street, and 72 Queen V ictoria, Street, London, E.C. 


‘Ninth Edition, post free, One Shilling. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 
tise on the only Successful Method of Curing 
this Disease. By Robert G, WATTS, M.D., F.R.S.L., 
&c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 
London: ©. MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 


LD COINS for SALE. —Gold, ‘Silver, 
Copper, Greek, Roman, Saxon, English, 
Scotch, &c. | _ Lists free. 
J Ty, Barlsheaton, Dewsbury, 














NOTICE—The THIRD EDITION of SISTER 
DORA, a Biography, by MARGARET LONSDALE, will be publishea 
on TUESDAY next. Crown 8vo, with Portrait engraved on steel by C. H. 
Jeens, and One Illustration, cloth, price 6s. 


C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. — CHEAP 
BOOKS.—SPECIAL NOTICE to Librarians, Treasurers 
of Free Libraries, and other Gentlemen about to form 
Libraries, large or small.i—Mudie’s ANNUAL CLEAR. 
ANCE CATALOGUE is now ready, and will be forwarded, 
postage free, on application. More than half-a-million of Volumes 
are now on Sale, and must be disposed of, in order to provide 
additional space for the increasing accumulation of newer books. 


New Oxford Street, January 24th, 1880. 


THE RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, M_.P. 
PAINTED BY J. E. MILLAIS, R.A. 


BEING ENGRAVED BY T. O. BARLOW, A.R.A. 








Artist’s Proofs... aie ve sae ..» Will be Issued at Six Guineas each. 
Proofs before Letters . oa ens tae’ Do. + Four do. 

Proofs upon India Paper tive . a Do. ; Two do. 
SUBSCRIBERS’ NAMES ARE NOW RECEIVED BY THE PUBLISHERS, 
MESSRS. THOS. AGNEW AND SONS, 
LONDON eee eee . OLD-BOND-STREET GALLERIES. 


EXCHANGE ART GALLERY. 
14 EXCHANGE STREET. 


. QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 297, is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS. 
LORD BOLINGBROKE. 
THE PROGRESS OF TASTE. 
. BISHOP WILBERFORCR. . 
. THE SUCCESSORS OF ALEXANDER, AND GREEK 
CIVILISATION IN THE EAstT. 
PRINCE METTERNICH. 
THE ROMANCE OF MODERN TRAVEL. 
. Mr. BRIGHT AND THE DUKE OF SOMERSET ON 
MONARCHY AND DEMOCRACY. 
. THE CREDENTIALS OF THE OPPOSITION. 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


rTNHE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. 309, for JANUARY, was published on 
Saturday last. 


LIVERPOOL ... 
MANCHESTER... 





Now ready, in 8vo, 800 pp., price 21s, cloth. 
NGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL 
HIS ‘en — the oe soo INVASION 
to the PRESENT TIME. By T. P. TASWELL-LANG- 
MEAD, B.C.L, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law, late 
Tutor. of Constitutional Law aud Legal History to the 
Four Inns of Court, and formerly Vinerian Scholar in 
the University of ‘Oxford. Second and Enlarged 
Edition, Revised throughout, and in many parts 
Re-written. 
STEVENS and HAYNES, Bell Yard, Temple Bar. 





2 NOX pee 


Second Edition, post 8vo, 2s Sd. 
ANDBOOK of TRANSLATION 
from the LATIN, GREEK, FRENCH, and 
GERMAN LANGUAGES. 
Also, in 2 Parts, 1s 6d each. 
Part I. LATIN and GREEK. 
Part II. FRENCH and GERMAN. 


London : Epwarp STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 





CONTENTS. 
AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION. 
HAMERTON’s LIFE OF TURNER, 
. MILITARY RELATIONS OF RUSSIA AND ENGLAND. 
IRELAND, HER PRESENT AND HER FUTURE. 
. THE PERSIAN MIRACLE PLAY. 
British LIGHTHOUSES. 
RUSSIA BEFORE AND AFTER THE WAR. 
LORD MINTO IN INDTA, 
. PLAIN WHIG PRINCIPLES. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 
©. BLACK. 


On January 29th (One Shilling), No. 242. 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
FEBRUARY. With Illustrations by Groncs 
DU MAURIER and W. SMALL. 
CONTENTS. 

MADEMOISELLE DE Mersac. (With an Illustration.) 
Chap. 34. Bedford Square.—35, In which Barring- 
ton displays much Tact. 

WHAT THE ENGLISH HAVE DONE FOR THE INDIAN 
PEOPLE. In Two Chapters.—II. y W. W. 
Hunter, LL.D. 

An ARCADIAN REVENGE, 

A Visit To Hina. 

My Basy or My Doe, 

CHIPPERS OF FLINT. 

THE SIEGE OF GHUZNEE. 

Lonpon WALKS. 





Now ready, Second Thousand, price 1s. 
To be had of all Booksellers, and at Smith and 
Weight's Bookstalls. 
IR EDWARD MORTIMER’S 
EVENGE: an Exciting Story Retold. By 
RANULPH FAIRFAX. 
Published by DARLING and Son, 35 Eastcheap. 


HACKERAY’S WORKS 
“ Edition de Luxe.” 
A few of the early numbers can be had from 
GILBERT G. WALMSLEY, 5) Lord Street, Liverpool. 


$2 DWN OUR wo NS 


Edinburgh: A. and 











Just published, crown 8vo, price 2s. 
HE SYRENS, and other POEMS. 
By MARY ANN JEVONS. 
London: W. KENT and Co., 23 Paternoster Row. 


Liverpool; HENRY YOUNG, 12 South Castle Street. By James Payn, 





Now ready, 52nd Edition, price 2s. 
HE CHILD’S GUIDE to KNOW- 
LEDGE. By a LApy. The Original Authorised 
Edition, brought down to the Present Time. 





: ‘ WHITE WINGS: A YACHTING Romance. (With an 
ae: ae See. eo Illustration.) Chap. 23. Secret Schemes.—24. 
Before Breakfast.—25. A Protector 


PRONOUNOING & ETYMOLOGICAL GAZETTEER. 
Now ready, crown 8vo, price 5s; 3 OF, with Atlas of 32 
Coloured ‘Maps, price 63 6d. 

LIVER and BOYD’S PRONOUNC- 

ING GAZETTEER of the WORLD, Descrip- 

tive and Statistical. With Numerous Etymological 

Notices: A Geographical Dictionary for Popular Use. 

Edinburgh: OLIVER and Boyp. London: SIMPKIN, 
MARSHALL, and Co. 


London: Smita, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


RASER’S MAGAZINE, 
FEBRUARY, 1880. No. 602, New Series, OX XIL. 

Price 28 6d. 

Edited by Principal TULLOCH. 
CONTENTS. 

MARY ANERLEY: A YORKSHIRE TALE. By R. D. 
Blackmore. Chap. 26. Men of Solid Timber.—27. 
The Proper way to Argue.—28, Farewell, Wife and 
Children dear.—29. Tactics of Defence.—30. Inland 
Opinion, 

THE LATE CANON MoZLeY. By Principal Shairp. 

SONNET: ON A DROWNED FRIEND. 

ANCIENT BUDDHIST REMAINS IN AFGHANISTAN. By 
W. Simpson, F.R.G.S. 

WorpswortH. By Professor Edward Caird. 

ENGLISH LIBERALS AND CONTINENTAL LIBERALS. 

AN IMPRISONED PRINCESS—LEONORA CHRISTINA OF 
DENMARK. 

What IS MONEY? By Professor Bonamy Price. 

DIRGE (AFTER HERRICK). 

THE ENGLISH NATION AND THE ZULU WAR. By the 








Price Sixpence. 
HE TABLET” and its Correspon- 
dents. A Remonstrance by E. RyLrEy. 
JoHN HEYWOOD, Manchester; and 18 Paternoster 
Square, London. 


NOTABLE HOUSE: FRESH AIR. 
£ —See the BUILDER (4d, by post 44d) for 
Illustrations and Particulars of Tettenhall; View of 
Oak Fireplace; and New Publishers’ Club, Paris ; 
Professor Barry’s Lectures ; Our Artisans and French 








Living ; Buddhist Architecture ; Address, Civil En- | Rev. Sir George W. Cox, Bart. 
gineers; Cabul and Eastern Art; French Artistic | THE CROOKIT Mg&G; A STORY OF THE YEAR ONE. By 
Books; Churches of Soal Bay, ke. —46 Catherine | Shirley. 


Street, and all Newsmen. London: LONGMANS and Oo, 
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81 SovuTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, January 24th, 1880. 


SAMUEL TINSLEY AND _ COS 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NOTICE.—New Novel by the Popular Author of ‘ Love's Conflict,” “ Woman 
against Woman,” “ Petronel,” &c. 


The ROOT of ALL EVIL. By Florence 


MarryYAT, Author of “ Love's Conflict,” * Woman against Woman,” &. 3 
yols., 31s 6d. 
The Morning Post says :— It can be honestly recommended to those who enjoy 
a good strong story, capitally written, in this clever writer's best style.’ 





NOTICE.—A Third Edition of this important work, with new Preface, is now ready. 


DON GARCIA in ENGLAND. Scenes and 


Characters from English Life. By GEORGE WINDLE SANDYS. 8vo, handsomely 
bound, 12s. 


A YEAR in INDIA. By Anthony George 


SHIBLL. 1 vol. demy 8vo, 14s. 


ARMENIANS, KOORDS, and TURKS; or, 


the Past, Present, and Future of Armenia. By JAMES CREAGH, Author of 
“ Over the Borders of Christendom and Eslamiah.” 2 vols. large post 8vo, 24s 


THE NEWEST NOVELS. 


EACH IN THREE VOLUMES. 
HACKLAENDER'S EUROPAEISCHES SCLAVENLEBEN. 
EUROPEAN SLAVE LIFE. By F. W. Hacklaender, 


Translated by E. Woltmann. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 

The Athenxum says :—‘' Dickens could never have written or inspired Hack- 
liinder’s most famous story...... The English rendering is excellent, reading like 
an original rather than a translatica, and should secure for the novel a consider- 
able English circulation.” 


LOVE’S BONDAGE. By Laurence Brooke, Author of ‘‘ The 
Queen of Two Worlds.” 3 vols., 31s 6d. 
The Athenzum says :—“ ‘* Love's Bondage’ is worth reading.” 


The OLD LOVE is the NEW. By Maurice Wilton. 


3 vols., 31s 6d. 


In SHEEP’S CLOTHING. By Mrs. Harry Bennett Edwards, 
Author of “ A Tantalus Cup.” 3 vols., 31s 6d. 
The Scotsman says :—“ There is unquestionable power in Mrs. Bennett Edwards's 
novel, ‘ In Sheep’s Clothing,’—power both of conception and of execution.” 


FISHING in DEEP WATERS. By Richard Rowlatt. 3 


vols., 31s 6d. 


DRIFTED TOGETHER. By Elizabeth Savile. 3 vols., 
8 6d. 
CLAUDE BRANCA’S PROMISE. By Alice Clifton. 3 


vols., 3ls 6d, 


KINGS in EXILE. By Alphonse Daudet. From the 


French, by express authority of the Author. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


A FEARFUL ADVERSARY. By P. Jillard. 3 vols., 


31s 6d. 


EACH COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 
SQUATTERMANIA ; or, Phases of Antipodean Life. By 


Erro. Crown 8vo, 78 6d. 
The VIKING. By M.R. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
WHO WAS SHE? By Effie A. Clarke. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
The LITTLE PRINCESS COLOMBE. By Gina Rose, 


Author of “Sorrentina.” Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The LAST of the KERDRECS. eae William Mintern, 


Author of * Travels West.” Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


AGREAT LADY. Fromthe German of Dewall. Trans- 


lated by LOUISE HARRISON. Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


The HEIRESS, NOT THE WOMAN. By Alan Grant. 


Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


SOUTH-AFRICAN WAR VERSES. Dedicated to the 
Defenders of Rorke’s Drift. By FREDERIC ATKINSON, M.A., Trin, Coll., 
Cambridge. In wrapper, 1s. 


The BATTLE of SENLAC, and other POEMS. By the 


Rey. J. M. ASHLEY, B.C.L. Crown 8vo, ds, 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
UNCLE GRUMPY, and other PLAYS for CHILDREN. 


A Collection of short, original, easily learned, easily acted, easily mounted 
Pieces for Private Representation by Boys and Girls. By R. St. JOHN 
CoRBET. Crown 8vo, 3s. 


STORIES for MAMMA’S DARLINGS. Ten Stories for 


Children. By AMANDA MATORKA BLANKENSTEIN. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


a 
FRANK BLAKE, the TRAPPER. By Mrs. Hardy, 
Author of ** The Castaway’s Home,” ‘‘ Up North,” &c. Handsomely bound 
and illustrated, 5s. 

The Times says:—* Frank Blake’ is a story in which bears, Indians, comical 
negroes, and the various other dramatis persone of such works play their parts 
with capital effect. This is a tale of the good old-fashioned sort.” 

The Pall Mall Gazette says:—‘'‘ Frank Blake’ abounds in adventures of a 
familiar and popular kind.” 

The Saturday Review says :—“‘ Frank Blake’ is the book wherewith to spend a 
happy day,at the romantic and tender age of thirteen. It scarcely yields in 
interest to the ‘ Rifle Rangers’ or ‘ The White Chief,’” 

The Guardian says :—* It is a book of unusual power of its kind.” 


PUBLISHING, PRINTING, &c, &.—NOTICE to 
AULHORS.—Messrs. SAMUEL TINSLEY and CO. beg to intimate that they are now 
prepared to undertake all classes of BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, &c. All Communications 
should be addressed to SAMUEL TINSLEY and CO., Publishers, 31 Southampton 
Street, Strand, London, W.C., and will receive prompt attention. 





SAMPSON, LOW, MARSTON, & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 





AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





“No one will take it up without reading greedily to the end.”—Athenxum. 


MEMOIRS of MADAME de REMUSAT, 


1802-1808. By her Grandson, M. PAUL DE REMUSAT, Senator. Translated 
by Mrs. CASHEL HOrY and Mr. JOHN LILLIE. 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 
price 32s. [ Vol. I. now ready. 
The Work was written by Madame de Rémusat during the time she was living 
on the most intimate terms with the Empress Josephine, and is full of revelations 
respecting the private life of Bonaparte, and of men and politics of the first years 
of the century—revelations which have already created great sensation in Paris. 
N.B.—This English Translation is in Two Volumes (the French original is in three) ; 
and Vol. I., now ready, is equal to Vol. I. and half Vol. 11. of the French Edition. 
Vol II. of the English Edition, completing the Work, will be issued simultaneously 
with Vol, I/I. of the French. 


*,* ASK FOR THE ENGLISH EDITION. 


The LIFE and LETTERS of HENRY 


THOMAS BUCKLE, Author of “The History of Civilisation.” By ALFRED 
Henry Hutu. In 2 vols, demy 8vo, cloth extra, with two Steel Engraved 
Portraits of Buckle, price 32s. 
N.B.—The First Edition of this Work having been sold out on the day of publication, 
a oe EDITION is rapidly being prepared, and will be ready early next 
week. 





Now ready, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 21s, 


The FORBIDDEN LAND: Voyages to the 


Corea. By G.OPPERT. With Illustrations and Map. 


BIOGRAPHIES of the GREAT ARTISTS. 


From THE “ Times,” JANUARY 22np, 1880. 


“* Few things in the way of small books upon great subjects, avowedly cheap. 
and necessarily brief, have been hitherto so well done as these biographies of the 
great masters in painting. They afford just what a very large proportion of 
readers in these hurrying times wish to be provided with—a sort of concentrated 
food for the mind. The Liebigs of literature, however, especially in that of the 
fine arts, need no small amount of critical acumen, much experience in the art of 
system, and something of the bee-like instinct that guesses rightly where the 
honey lies. The mere ‘ boiling down’ of great books will not result in giving us 
a good little book unless the essence is properly diluted and set before us in a form 
that can be readily assimilated, so to speak, and not in an indigestible lump of 
details. The writers of these biographies have, on the whole, succeeded in giving 
an excellent apergu of the painters and their works, and better where they have 
adhered to the lives written by acknowledged specialists, such as M. Vosmaer for 
Rembrandt, Passavant for Raphael, and Dr. Woltmann for Holbein. The life of 
Holbein is by Mr. Cundall, the editor, with whom the idea of such a series: 
originated, and to whose great experience in illustrated books is to be 
attributed the very valuable copies of all the important pictures contained in the 
different biographies. These have been selected with great taste and judgment, 
and being taken generally from less well-known works by the masters, they 
enhance the interest and add much to the practical utility of the books. The 
chronological lists of the works of the masters are also very useful additions.”’ 


ILLUSTRATED BIOGRAPHIES of the 


GREAT ARTISTS. Each Volume is Illustrated with from 12 to 20 Full-page 
Engravings, printed in the best manner, and bound in ornamental cloth cover, 
3s 6d. 

The NEW VOLUMES now ready in this popular series are :— 


LEONARDO DA VINCI. From Recent Researches. By 
Dr. J. PAvuL RicHTER, Author of “ Die Mosaiken yon Ravenna.” With 16 
Iustrations. 


FIGURE-PAINTERS of HOLLAND. By Lord Ronald 


GoweR, F.S.A., Trustee of the National Portrait Gallery, Author of a 
‘Handbook to the Art Galleries of Holland,’ &c. With 15 Engravings. 


The other Volumes already published are on :— 





TURNER. HOGARTH. RUBENS. 
HOLBEIN. . TINTORETTO. RAPHAEL. 
VAN DYCK and HALS. TITIAN. REMBRANDT. 


The LITTLE MASTERS. 

In the Press. 
DELAROCHE and VERNET. 
GAINSBOROUGH. 


Other Volumes preparing. 


MICHAEL ANGELO. REYNOLDS.. 


LANDSEER. 


NOTIOE. 


The FERN PARADISE is being published 


in Shilling Monthly Parts, of which the first is ready this day. Containing 
48 pages, the Pictorial Title-page and Photographic Frontispiece of the work 
(a Devonshire “green lane”), a Fall-Page Engraving from a Drawing by 
Birket Foster, and an Engraved Plate of Grouped Ferns. The Volume wil! 
be completed in 12 Parts at 1s each, 


THROUGH the DARK CONTINENT. By 


H. M. STANLEY, New and Cheaper Edition, complete in 1 vol., with the Text 
and Full-Page Ilustrations and Maps. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 12s 6d. 


HANDBOOK of EMBROIDERY. By L. 


HiGGin. Edited by Lady MARION ALFORD, and Published by Authority of the 
Roval School of Art Needlework, and Dedicated to their President, H.R.H- 
Princess Christian of Schleswig-Holstein, Princess of Great Britain and Ire- 
land. With 16 Page Illustrations, many of them in Colour, by Burne Jones, 
Walter Crane, William Morris, George Aitchison, Fairfax Wade, the Rev. 
Selwin Image, and Miss Jekyll; and Designs for Borders, &:, by Miss 
Webster, Miss Burnside, and Miss Mary Herbert, of the Royal School of Art 
Needlework, Crown 8vo, 5s. 








London: SAMUEL TINSLEY & CO., 31 Southampton Street, Strand. | London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


THE 
LETTERS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 
(NOW FOR THE FIRST TIME PUBLISHED.) 
Edited by his SISTER-IN-LAW and ELDEST DAUGHTER. 
(Second Edition. 





2 vols. demy 8vo, 30s. 


CHRONICLES of NO MAN’S LAND. By 


F. Borze, Author of ‘Camp Notes.” Large crown 8v0, 10s 6d. 
* No review can give an adequate idea of the ‘Chronicles of No Man's Land. 
It must be bought and read. It cannot fail to please young and old of both 
sexes. Its only fault is that it is too short."—Zvaminer. 


MY CHIEF and I; or, Six Months in Natal 


after the Langalibalele Outbreak. By ATHERTON WYLDE. With Portrait of 
Colonel Durnford, and Lllustrations, demy 8vo, 14s. 
‘The book is extremely interesting, The very first pages gain the reader's 
sympathy, and when the last is reached, he parts from Mr. Wylde with regret.” — 
Examiner. 





499 . ee 
The “A. D. C.”; being Personal Reminiscences 
of the University Amateur Dramatic Club, Cambridge. By F. C. BURNAND, 
B.A. Trin. Coll., Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 12s. Second Edition. 
“A singularly amusing and interesting book."—Saturday Review. 


TEN LECTURES on ART. By E. J. Poynter, 


R.A. Large crown 8yo, 9s. Second Edition. 

** This is a fine book, full of clearly and deftly wrought-out explanations upon sub- 
jects of much intricacy......The remaining contents of this remarkable book we 
must not even indicate. Its chief lessons will, perhaps, centre upon the skilful 
teaching of thoroughness, nobility, and patience that appears in almost every 

age, and upon the remarkable illustrations and exposure of false taste in 

lecorative art.’’—Spectator. 


OUR HOME in CYPRUS. By Mrs. Scorr- 


Stevenson. With a Map and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 14s. 
[Second Edition, in the press. 
** Mrs. Scott-Stevenson tells her story with delightful naivete and womanly sim- 
licity ; she gives us many amusing pictures of life in Cyprus, and her sketches of 
i interesting female friends at Kyrenia are particularly graphic. Her book is 
altogether really attractive reading, gives one a fair idea of several aspects of the 
island, and teres prove useful to any one contemplating a stay, especially for the 
sake of health. {ft is accompanied by an excellent new map, containing many im- 
—" corrections on existing maps, and a number of attractive illustrations.’ — 
imes, 





A YEAR in PESHAWUR, and a LADY’S 
RIDE into the KHYBER PASS. By L. R. TREVELYAN. Crown 8vyo, 9s. 


‘“‘ The incidents of frontier life are well described, as also are all the doings that go 
to make up life at that important station, the whole being told in a pleasantly 
written story."—Naval and Military Gazette. 


GUZMAN the GOOD: a Tragedy ; and other 


Poems. By R.J.GILMAN. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


“Has reached a second edition, which is some evidence of worth. And, in 
fact, there is merit in the book, and the play of ‘The Secretary’ might not prove 
ineffective on the boards,"— Whitehall Review. 








NEW NOVEL. 


The BROWN HAND and the WHITE. 


Mrs. ComeTON READE, Author of “ Sidonie,” &c. 3 vols. 


By 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 193 Piccadilly. 





ROFESSOR BAIN’S COURSE of ENGLISH, for both 


Primary and Higher Schools, Revised Editions :— 
FIRST ENGLISH GRAMMAR, Is 4d. 
KEY, with ADDITIONAL EXERCISES, 1s 9d. 
HIGHER ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 2s 6d. 
COMPANION to the HIGHER GRAMMAR, 3s 6d. 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION and RHETORIC, 4s. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 





The Fourth Edition, in cro wn 8vo, price 7s 6d. 
A MANUAL of ENGLISH LITERATURE, Historical 
and Oritical; with an Appendix on English Metres. By THOMAS ARNOLD, 
M.A. of University College, Oxford. Fourth Edition (1877), revised and corrected 
throughout. 

‘*Mr. Arnold has fulfilled his task with great care and good judgment, and his 
book fills an important place in our school literature. We hope that in its 
enlarged and perfected form, it will be even more generally used in our higher 
schoois than has hitherto been the case."—T7he Times. 


London: LONGMANS and Co, 





EADING CASES forthe SPECTATOR, 


Price 28 6d each. 





CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each, 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand. 


—— 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 





MADEMOISELLE DE MERSAC. By W. E. 


Norris, Author of “ Heaps of Money.” 3 vols. [In a few days, 


Novel by the Author of * The Gamekeeper at Home,” 


GREENE FERNE FARM. By Richard 
JEFFERIES, Author of ‘The Gamekeeper at Home,” “ Wild Life 
in a Southern County,” “The Amateur Poacher.” Crown 8vo, 
7s 6d. [In a few days. 


NEW NOVEL BY HOLME LEE. 


MRS. DENYS of COTE. By Holme Lee, 


Author of “Sylvan Holt’s Daughter,’ &c., &. 838 vols. 


[ Ready. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 


The CRIMINAL CODE of the JEWS. 
(According to the Talmud) Massecheth Synhedrin. 
from the Pall Mall Gazette, with Additions. 
BENNY. 


Reprinted 
By Puiuir B. 
[In a few days. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





At all Libraries and Booksellers. 
Dedicated (by Permission) to H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, price 103 6d. 


THE TRADE OF THE WORLD; 


Our Present System of Commerce Examined. 
By ROBERT G. WEBSTER, LL.B., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 


London: DAVID BOGUE, 3 St. Martin’s Place, W.C. 


KING CETYWAYO’S ACCOUNT of his 
NATION, and of the ORIGIN of the WAR. Taken 
down from his own Narration, through an Interpreter, by One 
of the Officers in Charge. 


See MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, for Fesrvary, price 
One Shilling. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 244 (for FEBRUARY). 
Price One Shilling. 

CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
CETYWAYO'S STORY OF THE ZULU NATION AND THE WAR, 
HE THAT WILL NOT WHEN Hk May. By Mrs. Oliphant. Ohaps. 13-15. 
POULTRY-KEEPING AS A NATIONAL INDUSTRY. By Jano Chesney. 
STAGE ANOMALIES. By H. Sutherland Edwards. 
Some HINTS ON THE TEACHING OF LATIN. By Professor George G. 

Ramsay, Glasgow University. 

A NIGHT WATCH. 
THE HALCyoN’s NEsT. By Robert Caird. 





OP ope 


Foal ca 


London: MACMILLAN and CO. 





NOW READY. 


NEW QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
For JANUARY, 1880, price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
THE ROADS OF ENGLAND, AND WAYFARING LIFE IN THE MIDDLE-AGES. 
OvuR PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—V. WESTMINSTER. 
THE PILGRIMAGE TO KEVLAAR (from Heine). 
THE REVIVAL OF THE DRAMA. 
ITALIAN AFFAIRS, 
MICHAEL ANDI. By Julian Sturgis. 
SHELTA, THE TINKER’S TALK. 
THE TREATMENT OF VAGRANCY. 
MIDDLE-CLASS EDUCATION. 
THE ORIGIN OF POETRY. 
FucInus: a Lost Lake and a New Found Land. 
THE ANTI-RENT AGITATION IN IRELAND. 
SELECTED BOOKS. 


The 


C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 


THE MULTIPLEX COPYING PROCESS, 


Price 10s, gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Examination Questions, 
Drawings, Plans, Specifications. 

This process has been adopted by her Majesty's Government, on the recom- 
mendation of a Treasury Commission; and the Government have paid the 
Inventor (Mr. Fellows) £500, for the privilege of using it throughout all their 
Departments. 

No long preparation. No tedious washing-off. Full particulars post free. 

CHARLES FELLOWS, 4 TETTENHALL ROAD, WOLVERHAMPTON. 


V TINTER RESIDENCE for INVALIDS, 
SMEDLEY’S HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 
MATLOCK BRIDGE, DERBYSHIRE. 
Resident Physician—W. B. HUNTER, M.D., &e. 
The Arrangements for HEATING and VENTILATING render this Establishment 
admirably adapted asa Winter Residence for such as would otherwise have had 
to go abroad. 








HYDROPATHIC, TURKISH, AND ELECTRIC BATHS, 





Special Winter-Tariff Prospectus from MANAGER 
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CLARENDON PRESS SCHOOL & COLLEGE BOOKS. 


«Such manuals, so admirable in matter, arrangement, and type, were never before given to the world at the same moderate price.” —Spectator. 


f the English T e, 
The Puleeey M. r 78 6 ra minal 


A Book for the Beginner | in Anglo- 
SAXON. By Prof. EARLe,M.A. 2s 6d 


lo-Saxon Reader. In Prose 
erse. With Introduction, by H. Sweet, 
8s 6d. 


ieee Prioresses Tale; Sir 
Thopas; The Monkes Tale; The Clerkes Tale; 
The gery Tale, &c. Edited by W. W. SKEAT, 
M.A. 4s 6d. 


The Tale of the Man of Lawe; The 
Pardoneres Tale; The Second Nonnes Tale; 
The Chanouns Yemannes Tale. By the Same 
Editor. 4s 6d. 


The Prologue to the Canterbury 
Tales ; The ightes Tale; The Nonnes Prestes 
Edited by R. Morris, LL.D. 


A 


Tale. 


Marlowe and Green.—Doctor Faustus, 
and Friar Bacon aud Friar Bungay. Edited by 
Prof. A.W, WARD, M.A. 5s 6d. 


Marlowe’s Edward II. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by O. W. TANCOCK, M.A. 
3s. 


Addison.—Selections from Papers in 
the | With Notes. By T. ARNOLD, M.A, 
4s 


2s 6d. 


ieiaceiaiii alia Plays. Edited 
by W.G. CLARK, M.A.,and W. ALDIS WRIGHT, 
M.A. The MERC HANT of VENICE. ti 
RICHARD the SECOND. 1s 6d.—MACBETH. 
1s 64—HAMLET, 2s. 


Shakespeare.—Select Plays. Edited 
by ALDIS Wricut, M.A. The TEMPEST. 
1s 6d. _KINGL EAR. 1s6d.—AS YOU LIKE IT. 
1s 6d.—A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM. Is 6d. 
—JULIUSCASSAR. 2s.—CORIOLANUS. 2s 6d, 


Milton.—Poems. Edited by R. C. 


Browne, M.A. 2 vols, 6s 6d. Vol. I., 4s; Vol. 


IL., 3s 
The Areopagitica. Edited, with 


Introduction, by J. W. Hates, M.A, 3s. 


Dryden—Select Poems. Edited by W. 


D. Curistiz, M.A. 3s 6d. 


Pope.—Essay on Man. With Intro- 


ction and Notes. By Marx Pattison, B.D. 1s 6d. 


Satires and Epistles. By the Same 
itor. 2s. 


Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, and Grace 
ABOUNDING. Edited by E. Venasizs. 5s. 


Johnson.—Select Works. Lives of 
Dryden, and Pope, and Rasselas. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by A. Mitngs, B.A. 4s 6d. 


Burke.—Select Works. With Intro- 
duction and Notes. By E. J. Payne, M.A. Vol. 
I.—THOUGHTS on the PRESENT DISCON- 
TENTS; The TWO SPEECHES on AMERICA. 
4s 6d. Vo 1. IT. — on the REVO. 
LUTION in FRANCE, 5s. 


Four Letters on the Proposals for 
PEACE with the REGICIDE DIRECTORY of 
FRANCE. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by E. J. Payne, M.A. 5s, 


from the Best 


With Introductory 


Typical Selections 


NGLISH WRITERS. 


Notices and Notes. Second Edition. In 2 vols., 
3s 6d each. 
Spenser’s Faery Queene. Books I. 


and II. With Introduction, Notes, and Glossary. 
By G. W. KitcHIN, M.A. 2s 6d each. 


Hooker.—Ecclesiastical Polity. Book I. 


Edited by Dean CHUKOH. 2s. 


Bacon.—Advancement of Learning. 
Edited by W. ALDIS WRIGHT, M.A. 4s 6d, 


A Manual of Political Economy. 


J. E. THorowp Roasrs, M.A 


Berkeley, Selections from. With In- 
troduction and Notes. By Professor A. C. 
Fraser, LL.D. New Edition, Revised, 7s 6d. 


The Elements of Deductive Logic. By 


T, Fowier, M.A. Sixth Rdition, 3s 


The Elements of Inductive Logic. 
the Same Author, Third Edition, 6. 


By 


By 


*,* Complete 











Latin Daas Founded on 
Andrews’s Edition of Freund's Latin Dictionary. 
Revised, Enlarged, and in great part Re-written. 
By O. T, Lewis, Ph.D., and C. SHort, LL.D. 4to, 


31s 6d. 
An Elementary Latin Grammar. ; By 
s 6d. 


J.B. ALLEN. M.A, New Edition, Revised. 


A First Latin Exercise Book. By the 


Same Author. New Edition. 2s 6d. 

A First Latin Reader. By T. J. 
Nunns, M.A. 2s. 

Cesar.— The Commentaries {for 


Schools). With Notes, Maps, &c. y C 
Mosperuy, M.A. The GALLIC WAR. 4s ‘an 
The CIVIL WAR. 3s 6d.—The CIVIL WAR. 
Book 1. 2s. 


Cornelius Nepos. With English Notes. 


By Oscar BROWNING, M.A. 286 


Cicero.—Selection of Interesting and 
DESCRIPTIVE PASSAGES. With Notes. By H. 
WALFORD, M.A. Also in Three Parts, 


1s 6d each. 
Selected Letters. With Notes. By 
C. E. PricHArRD, M.A., and E. R. BERNARD, 


M.A. Extra feap. 8yo, 3s 


Select Letters. With Introductions, 


Notes, and Appendices. By A. WATSON, M.A. 
8vo, 18s. 


Select Letters (Text). 


ditor. 


4s 6d. 


By the Same 
De petal Book I. Edited, with 


Notes, &c., by Prof. WILKINS. 8vo, 6s. 


Select Orations. Edited, with Notes, 


&e., by J. R. King, M.A. (/mmediately. 


Livy.— —Selections (for Schools). With 
Notes and Maps. By H. Leg-WARNER, M.A. In 
Three Parts, is 6d each. 


Books I.-X. By Prof. Seeley, M.A. 


Book I., 8vo, 6s 


Liddell and Scott’s Greek - English 


Lexicon. Sixth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 
4to, 36s. 


A Greek-English Lexicon, abridged 


from the above. Sixteenth Edition, square, 7s 6d. 


Wordsworth’s Greek Grammar. 
Eighteenth Edition, 4s. 


Wordsworth’s Greek Primer in English, 


for the Use of Beginners. sixth Edition, En- 


larged, 1s 6d. 
First Greek Reader. By W. G. Rush- 


BROOKE, M.A, 


Second Greek Reader. By A. J. M. 
Breit, M.A. Selections from Herodotus and 
Xenophon. 3s 6d. 


Fourth Greek Reader: being Specimens 
oo Dialects. By W. W. Merry, M.A. 


Fifth Greek Reader. Part I. Selec- 


tions from Greek Epic and Dramatic Poetry. By 
E. ABBOTT, M.A. 4s 6d. 
Intro- 


Aristophanes.—Nubes. With 


duction and Notes. By W. W. Merry, M.A. 2s. 


Zschylus.-—Prometheus Bound. With 


Introduction and Notes by A. O. PRICKARD, M.A. 28, 


Homer. — Odyssey. I.-XII. By W. W. 


MERRY, M.A. 48 6d. Book IL., ioe 6d. XIIL. 
XXIV., 5s. 
Odyssey, I. “XII. Edited, with 


Notes, &c., by W. W. Merry, Mk. and J. 


RIDDELL, M.A. 8yo, 16s. 


Iliad, Book I. Edited by D. B. 


Monro. 25. 
Theocritus (for Schools). With Notes. 
The 


By H. KYNASTON, M.A. 48 6d 

Demosthenes and head: 
ORATIONS on the CROWN. With Introductory 
Essays and Notes by G. A. Smicox, M.A., and W. 
H. Siwcox, M.A. &vyo, 12s. 

Xenophon — Easy Selections from. 


With a Vocabulary, Notes, and Map. By J. 8. 
PxILppeTts, B.C.L., and O. $.JERRAM, M.A. 3s 6d. 


Selections (for Schools). With Notes 


and Maps. By J.S. PHILLPOTTS. 3s 6d. 


Anabasis, Book I. With Notes, By 


C. 8. JERRAM, M.A. 28. 


Lists of the Clarendon Press Series forwarded 








Sophocles. wa | English Notes and 
Introductions. Prof CAMPBBLL. Vol. 
OEDIPUS TYRANNUS, OEDIPUS REX, ANTI: 
GONE. Second Edition, revised, 8vo, 1és. 


The Text of the Seven Plays. By 
Prof. LEWIS CAMPBELL. 4s 6d. 
In Single Plays, with En nglish Notes, 
&e. By Prof. CAMPBELL and ABBOTT, M.A. 
GORE en ah ae ee ANTI. 

s % each—AJAX, ELE 
TRACHINAE, 2s each, — 


Brachet’s Historical Grammar of the 
FRENCH LANGUAGE. Translated by G. W. 
KITCHIN, M.A. 3s 6d. 


An Et ymological Dictionary of the 
FREN lon LANGuna By A. os My Trans- 
lated by G, W. Krrcain, M.A. 7s 6d. 


French Classics. Edited, with Intro- 
ductions and Notes, by GUSTAVE Masson. Vols, 
I. to IIL.,2s 6d each. Vol. IV., 3s. Vols. V. to 
VIL., 2s 6a each, 


German Classics. Edited, with Intro- 
ductions and Notes, by Dr. BUCHHEIM:— 
GOETHE'S EGMONT, 3s.—SCHILLER'S WIL- 
HELM TELL, 3s 64.—LESSING’S MINNA VON 
BARNHELM, 3s 6d.—SCHILLER'S EGMONTS' 
LEBEN UND TOD, 2s 6d.—GOETHE’S 
IPHIGENIA AUF TAURIS. Ummediately. 


Heat, an Elementary srreatise on. 
By Prof. STEWART, F.R,S. 


Practical Chemistry, Exercises in. B 
A. G. VERNON Harcourt, M.A., F.RS., and 4 
G. MADAN, M.A. Series I. Qualitative Exercises. 


7s 6d. 
Chemistry for Students. By Prof. 
A. W. WILLIAMSON, F.R.S. 8s 6d. 


Descriptive Astronomy, a Handbook of. 


By G. F. CHAMBERS, F.R.A.S. 28s. 


Electricity and Magnetism. By Prof. 
<a MAXWELL A. F.B.S. 2 # 8yvo, 
£ 8 


The Scholar’s Arithmetic. By L. 
HENSLEY, M.A. 4s 6 
The Scholar's Algebra. By the Same. 


Book-Keeping, By R. G. C. Hamilton 


and JOHN BALL. 2s 


Statics. Containing the Fundamental 
Principles of Electrostatics and Elasticity. By 
Prof. G. MINCHIN. Second Edition, enlarged, 8vo, 
14s. 


Select Charters, and other Historical 
DOCUMENTS. Illustrative of the CONSTITU- 
TIONAL HISTORY of the ENGLISH NATION, 
from the EARLIEST TIMES to the REIGN of 
EDWARD I. By Prof. W.Srupss, M.A. 8s 6d 


Constitutional History of England. By 
Prof. W. Stusss, M.A. In 3 vols., each 12s. 


A History of France. With Maps, 
Plans, and Tables. By G. W. Kitcurn, M.A. 
3 vols., 10s 6d each. 


A Music Primer for Schools. By J. 
TroutTBEeck, M.A., Music Master in Westminster 
School, and R. . DALE, M.A., Mus, Bac., 
Assistant-Master in Westminster School. Crown 
8yo, 1s 


Elements of Law, considered with 
reference to Principles ‘of General Jurisprudence. 
By Witi1ém Marxsy, M.A., Judge of the High 
Court of Judicature, Galeutta. Second Edition, 
with Supplement. 7s 6¢ 


Law of Real Property, the History of, 


an Introdnction to. original Authorities 
By K. E. Diesy, M.A. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d 


Elements of Roman Law. By Gaius. 
With a Translation and Commentary by E. Postr, 
M.A. Second Edition, revised and enlarged, 8vo, 
18s, 

English Law of Contract > Erinciples of. 

3. 


By Sir W. BR. Anson, B.C.L. 


The Institutes of Justinian. Edited as 
a Recension of the Institutes of Gaius. By Prof. 
T. E. Houtann, D.C.L. Extra feap. 8vo, 5s. 


Bentham’s Introduction to the Prin- 
CIPLES of MORALS and LEGISLATION. 6s 6d. 


on application, 


Oxford: Printed at the CLARENDON PRESS; & Published by MACMILLAN & CO., London, Publishers to the University. 
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MESSRS. CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, & 00.”S ANNOUNCEMENTS, 











On JANUARY 26th will be published, Part I., price 7d, of the New 
Serial Issue of CANON FARRAR’S LIFE OF CHRIST. 
Illustrated with upwards of 800 AUTHENTIC ENGRAVINGS. To be 
Completed in 24 Parts. 





NEW VOLUMES AND NEW EDITIONS. 





SEVENTH EDITION. 


CANON FARRAR’S LIFE of ST. PAUL. 2 vols., cloth, 24s; morocco, 42s. 


“From beginning to end his work is distinguished by a rare independence of judgment and originality of conception, by a colourless, calm, and judicial 
impartiality.”’—Ezaminer. 
“‘The real excellences of the book are such as to warrant our recommending its careful study to those who desire to obtain an adequate view of the moral 


grandeur and complex variety of the Apostle’s character, and of the extent and fruitfulness of his labours, as well as of the cireamstinces by which he was surrounded, 
and by which his inner man was formed.” —Guardian. 





TWENTY-FIFTH EDITION. 


CANON FARRAR’S LIFE of CHRIST. Library Edition, 2 vols., cloth, 


24s; morocco, 42s. Illustrated Edition, cloth gilt, 21s; calf or morocco, 42s, 





Three Volumes, extra crown 4to, 21s each; or, in half-morocco, £4 14s 6d the set. 
A NEW TESTAMENT COMMENTARY, for English Readers. Edited by 
Cc. J. ELLICOTT, D.D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 


Vol. 1. (Fifth Edition) contains the FOUR GOSPELS, 21s. 
Vol. 2. (Third Edition) contains the ACTS of the APOSTLES to GALATIANS, inclusive, 21s. 
Vol. 3. (Just Published) contains EPHESIANS to the REVELATION, inclusive, 21s. 





Vol. I., extra crown 4to, cloth, 10s 6d. 


The ENCYCLOPZEDIC DICTIONARY: a New and Original Work of 


Reference to all the Words in the English Language, with a full Account of their Origin, Meaning, Pronunciation, and Use. ROBERT HUNTER, M.A., 
F.G.S., Mem. Bibl. Archeol. Society, &c. Assisted in Special departments by various Eminent Authorities. 


**So very complete is this dictionary in all its departments that it assumes almost the form of an encyclopsedia, as, indeed, it is evidently intended to be of the 
English language.’”’—Morning Post. 


** A stupendous undertaking......The most cursory observer cannot fail to note that it is a very remarkable’ work, and the labour which must have been besto wed 
npon it is something astounding.’’—John Bull, 





Next week will be published. 


PROFESSOR MORLEY’S LIBRARY of ENGLISH LITERATURE 


Vol. IV. SHORTER WORKS in ENGLISH PROSE. With Illustrations taken from Original MSS., &c. Price 11s 6d. 


Vol. I. SHORTER ENGLISH POEMS. 12s 64. 
Vol. 2, ILLUSTRATIONS of ENGLISH RELIGION, 11s 6d. 
Vol. 3. ENGLISH PLAYS, 11s 6d. 

Each Volume complete in itself. 





Ready in a few days, price 5s. 


The EDUCATIONAL YEAR-BOOK, for 1880. Enlarged, Rearranged, 


and Revised. 


*,* The issue for 1880 of the EDUCATIONAL YEAR-BOOK embraces New Departments of Education not included in the former Edition, e.g., ComLEGEs for 
Women and ScHoots for Girts, PROFESSIONAL and TECHNICAL EpvcaTion, &c. The information with regard to MIppLE-CLass Scuoo1s, the UNIVERSITIES, 
the EXAMINATIONS conducted by the UNIVERSITIES and various EXAMINING Boptes, &c., has been revised and corrected to date, and largely extended. 





Ready in a few days, price 5s. 


The FIELD NATURALIST’S HANDBOOK. By the Rev. J. G. Wood and 


THEODORE WOOD. 


*,* This New Work embraces a full List of the Plants, Eggs, Insects, and Birds found in each successive month of the year, and furnishes a valuable 
practical Guide to the Field Naturalist in the three favourite departments of Entomology, Field Botany, and Egg Collecting. 





SECOND EDITION. 


THROUGH the LIGHT CONTINENT;; or, the United States in 1877-78. 


By WILLIAM SAUNDERS. Price 10s 6d. 


“The book itself is excellent, the work of an intelligent and candid observer...... Quite above the average impressions of travel.’’—Spectator. 











SECOND EDITION now ready, cloth gilt, price 5s. 


A YEAR’S COOKERY. Giving Dishes for Breakfast, Luncheon, and 
Dinner for every Day in the Year, with Practical Instructions for their Preparation. By PHILLIS BROWNE, Author of ‘‘Common-Sense Housekeeping.” 


** A capital household book for any mother of a family whose income comes under the term ‘ moderate.’ ’’—Graphic.——‘ Should be a treasure in every house.” — 
Scotsman.—‘ A really unique cookery book.’”’—Liverpool Post. “* This is without exception the best book of its kind we ever saw.’’—Victoria Magazine. 


NOTICE.—The FIRST PART of the SERIAL ISSUE of 
THE FAMILY PHYSICIAN, 2 New Modern Manual of Domestic Medicine, by Eminent 


Physicians and Surgeons of the Principal London Hospitals, will be ready on MONDAY NEXT 
(January 267TH), price 6d. 











CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, and CO., Ludgate Hill, London. 
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